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The Humanities in the New 
College Program 


By JOHN ERSKINE 


To Provide Character Training and Spiritual Development 


OST of our colleges have 
M revised and reorganized their 
courses for greater service in 

the postwar era. Science, because of 
its contribution to victory, enjoys a 
new prestige, but victory itself was 
for many of us beclouded by the 
employment of the atomic bomb, and 
those who make the college programs 
have not entirely escaped the general 
perplexity. There will be stronger 
science courses, but there will also be 
courses designed to counteract or 
mitigate the effect of scientific train- 
ing. The Freshman of the future 
will take English A to make sure he 
can write with reasonable correctness. 
He will also take Humanities A to 
make sure he is reasonably humane. 
If Humanities A can do all that is 
expected of it, some of us will be 
surprised. We do not yet clearly 
envisage the material of the course, 
though we understand its purpose. 
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The humanities were once secular 
studies, as opposed to studies in 
divinity. Since the Litterae human- 
iores of the Renaissance curriculum 
were Greek and Latin masterpieces, 
the humanities used to mean the 
study of the classical languages. But 
the makers of the new college pro- 
grams do not ask us to revive the 
teaching of Greek and Latin. They 
merely share the universal desire for 
a return to civilized peace, to neigh- 
borliness, to brotherly love, to what- 
ever else is included in the warm term 
humanities. Yet these virtues are not 
the content or subject-matter of the 
course listed in our new catalogue as 
Humanities A. 

In Humanities A, the student will 
be asked to read and discuss famous 
books. College undergraduates have 
met this requirement before. I myself 
once inaugurated a reading course in 
great books. I hope it increased the 
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humaneness of those who took it, but 
I claimed for it only that it would 
lead to acquaintance with a large 
number of literary masterpieces. This 
result was to be reached not through 
lectures but through a kind of social 
or communal reading and discussion. 
I considered the discussion method 
more important than the particular 
books to be discussed. At least I 
made no pretense to be selecting 
another list of the hundred best books. 
If I read the new catalogue correctly, 
Humanities A in many places will be 
a lecture course given by a single 
teacher. There will be the usual 
amount of docile listening, and per- 
haps only the usual amount of free 
discussion. I wish I could see signs 
of educational progress in the new 
provision for making youth humane, 
but I can find none so long as our 
hope is pinned on the reading of a few 
great books, a very few, and on 
lectures of the traditional kind which 
convey orally information already 
in print. 

The present vogue of the humani- 
ties, or at least the fashion of calling 
literature courses by that name, 
recalls some earlier chapters in educa- 
tional progress. Fifty years ago, Latin 
and Greek, the Litterae humaniores, 
were still considered essential for the 
acquisition of culture. In my school 
days neither teachers nor students 
pretended that a genuine mastery 
of the ancient tongues was either 
imparted or acquired, but a smatter- 
ing was thought to be better than 
nothing. A semi-acquaintance in the 
original tongue with the best Athenian 
and Roman thought was cheerfully 
supposed to be sufficient backbone fora 
liberal education. Semi-acquaintance 
is the same thing as semi-ignorance. 
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For semi-ignorance of the classics the 
colleges awarded the A.B., the highest 
degree they had for undergraduates. 
Some colleges unbent so far as to 
grant the degree of B.S., not to 
incipient scientists, necessarily, but 
to members of the crew or track team 
whose athletic duties left them little 
time for serious study. In contrast 
to the A.B., the B.S. certified not to 
semi-acquaintance with the classics, 
but to complete ignorance of them. 

While I was still fairly young, the 
sciences achieved in the college cur- 
riculum a far more honorable position. 
Gradually, they pushed Latin and 
Greek into the background. One by: 
one, the teachers of science began to 
plead for their subjects, at first 
asserting that the study of science 
had a fifty-fifty chance of yielding as 
much culture as the study of the 
classics. Before long they were argu- 
ing that the study of science would 
yield the only kind of culture worth 
having in a modern world. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, shortly 

before the great books course 
was established at Columbia Uni- 
versity, there seemed no reason to 
hope that the pendulum would swing 
the other way. Except for specialists, 
the great literary masterpieces of the 
Western world were quite literally 
unopened books. Except for philos- 
ophers, Greek thought and Roman 
thought had little importance and 
almost no influence. But a shrewd 
reader of tendencies, which I was not, 
might even then have foreseen a 
change. Though there was no sign of 
a revived curiosity about the classics, 
there was, beyond question, a growing 
doubt of the cultural results of the 
study of science. Little if any increase 
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of the scientific spirit could be detected 
among college students. A boy or 
girl might earn high marks in science 
work without becoming, to the naked 
eye, in the slightest degree more 
humane. 

Perhaps it would be not unfair to 
ourselves if we admitted that though 
each of us now makes a decent con- 
tribution to learning and culture in 
our own special courses, yet altogether 
we fail to agree on any central goal 
for our educational efforts. Perhaps 
the truth is that American education 
has been trying to operate for some 
time without a philosophy. We have 
been teaching techniques satisfac- 
torily, but nothing more. I can train 
a writer, you can train a chemist, but 
what kind of writer he will be, or what 
kind of chemist, we leave entirely to 
fate, not knowing how to control the 
result. Unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, the current interest in great 
but long-neglected books, and the 
institution of courses in what are 
called, however vaguely, the humani- 
ties, denote a general conviction that, 
over and above techniques, education 
should provide a training in char- 
acter, a development of the spirit, an 
inspiration for the heart. 

Into anything I say here I hope no 
reader will put an implication which 
I do not intend. I believe more than 
most teachers in the educational 
value of the classics. I wish Latin 
and Greek were taught in our schools, 
thoroughly and enthusiastically, as 
languages to speak as well as to read, 
as living languages rather than dead 
ones. I wish with equal earnestness 
and sincerity that the sciences were 
taught as forms of knowledge to be 
used by all educated men and women, 
not exclusively by specialists. But 
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since neither the classics nor the 
sciences seem at present likely to 
become the common possession of 
humanity, I am glad, at least, that 
we are groping toward a new educa- 
tional goal, at present a little vague 
but likely to make to us all an equal 
appeal as we search our hearts for a 
better definition of it. And a defini- 
tion we must have. 


HAT then is the purpose or the 

objective of Humanities A? 
What should be the subject-matter of 
the course? By what methods should 
it be taught? Until we agree on the 
answers to these questions, each one 
of us may be permitted to offer his 
own solution. I here offer mine. 

The purpose or objective of Human- 
ities A is, I think, not adequately 
described by saying that we hope to 
give the Freshman and the Sopho- 
more a broad introduction to human 
knowledge before we proceed to 
specialized study. I hold rather that 
we should define Humanities A less 
in terms of any field of knowledge 
than in terms of the human results we 
wish to produce. Culture has its 
emotional aspects, but to a large 
extent it is the result of intellectual 
training. Humaneness, on the other 
hand, is possible only through a 
development of the heart and the 
imagination. A course in the humani- 
ties, I should say, ought to train the 
student, first of all, to take the point 
of view of other men, to take their 
point of view easily, intelligently, and 





others in our own day, and of others 
in more remote times. 

Certainly our neighbor’s point of 
view is found in his books if he is a 
writer. It is found also in his scien- 
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tific achievements if he is a scientist. 
Though literature is my profession, I 
have no use for a definition of the 
humanities which excludes the sci- 
ences. Louis Pasteur is for me one 
of the greatest of humanists. I would 
go further; I rank him among the 
saints. 

But obviously if science is to serve, 
like great books, as a training in the 
humanities, both science and liter- 
ature must be taught not merely as 
techniques, but as developers of the 
heart and spirit, as strengtheners of 
imagination and sympathy. We are 
here on new ground. None of us is 
equipped by experience in the class- 
room to train the imagination or to 
render the human heart more kindly, 
but since that is precisely the educa- 
tion which we need to save us from 
the threatened peril of selfishness and 
of diabolical efficiency, even perhaps 
from self-destruction, it is the business 
of educators, first, to become more 
humane themselves, and then to 
make others more humane. If we as 
yet do not know how, we had 
better learn. 

Just what is the humane use of 
science in education, I have no right 
to guess, but from experience with the 
course in reading great books, I know 
that literature can be, and sometimes 
is, taught with humane results. I 
know also, I regret to add, that great 
books can be studied and lectured on 
without the slightest increase of 
humaneness in either pupil or teacher. 


F HUMANITIES A calls for the 
reading of great books, I say again 
that they must be read the right way, 
not as an unplanned or solitary 
reading assignment, and not as some- 
thing for the teacher to lecture about. 
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The great books course at Columbia 
called for the reading and discussion 
of a book a week—not of one author 
but of one book. Obviously the 
works of Aristotle or of Plato cannot 
be romped through in a week, nor 
thoroughly discussed in an evening, 
but college undergraduates and their 
teachers have been known to read a 
novel in a week, even a rather lengthy 
novel. We are more likely to read 
a good-sized novel in a few days if the 
book is at the moment popular and if 
most of our friends are talking about 
it. Many, if not all, literary master- 
pieces began their fame with a sudden 
popularity. The first readers talked 
about them. So far as I know, they 
were never presented to the world as 
we now try to present them to college 
students, through a lecture course. 
At Columbia, we tried to read the 
great books with the same speed with 
which we would have read them when 
they were first published. I am con- 
vinced that the speed is essential for 
the training of imagination and sym- 
pathy. In a humane person, the 
mind and the emotions act quickly. 
Fast reading, as many colleagues 
warned me, does not lead to scholar- 
ship. I never disputed this obvious 
truth, but in the Columbia reading 
course, as in the new Humanities A, 
something is desired besides scholar- 
ship. I would insist, further, that 
the habit of reading slowly, like the 
habit of thinking slowly, is acquired 
by practice, and many of our students 
before they come to us have acquired 
it so thoroughly that they can never 
be cured. Reading at a snail-like 
pace will teach nobody to read 
thoughtfully, and it too often kills off 
the desire to read at all. 

It is worth bearing in mind also 
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that any book written fifty years ago 
or earlier moves at a slower pace 
than contemporary writing. Students 
weary quickly of old books because 
the slow pace holds them back, as 
though they waded through glue. 
On the other hand, youth is invariably 
glad to discover that an old story, like 
the Odyssey or the Song of Roland, has 
a swift plot which can easily be 
grasped by those who read at the 
modern pace. Books which have 
held the esteem of mankind for 
centuries are most likely to seem to 
the young student fast-moving and 
alive. My experience is that youth 
is easily captivated by great books if 
we do not insist that they be read 
slowly and if we do not interrupt to 
deliver one of our lectures, seldom 
distinguished for vitality or pace. 
Many books read and discussed, 
one a week. That was the first 
principle of our Columbia course. 
The second principle, or perhaps we 
should have put it first, was that the 
whole class should each week be 
reading the same book and should 
discuss it on the same evening. This 
rule at times taxed our library 
resources, and I was more than once 
asked to let half the class read a book 
one week while the other half were 
reading another book. I sympathized 
with the library, but from the point 
of view of my method the suggestion 
to divide the reading was temptation 
straight from the devil himself. So 
long as the boys were reading the 
same book, they fell naturally into 
the habit of discussing it whenever 
they met, in the lunchroom, walking 
from class to class, or even at soda 
fountains. If the ghost of Homer 
frequented Morningside drugstores, 
it must have been astounded at the 
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lively quarrels over the sulking fit of 
Achilles, whether he was justified in 
going on strike, and whether the girl 
was worth quarreling over. 

We did not encourage the reading 
of biographies or critical works con- 
cerning the author whose book was 
to be discussed. When we read a 
novel just published, more often than 
not we know nothing of the author, 
yet before we read any criticism of it 
we can form our own opinion. The 
imagination is trained by the attempt 
to understand an account of life with 
no other equipment than our own 
experience. What we have seen, we 
recognize in anything parallel, and 
what is nearly parallel, we piece out 
by our imagination. 

The third principle in reading great 
books is that they should be taken 
up chronologically. The advantages 
here are twofold: In the first place 
the student gathers a mass of impres- 
sions and judgments from books in 
an earlier period which will help in 
the understanding of books in a later. 
As the reading progresses from month 
to month, this growing mass of in- 
formation and ideas has a strong quick- 
ening effect on both imagination and 
sympathy. The larger aspects of hu- 
man experience recur in the writing of 
successive ages, but they recur with 
the changes which express each par- 
ticular age, and the young reader 
making his acquaintance with the 
books in the proper order is soon 
aware of an evolution in points of 
view, in philosophy, and in ideals. 


ISTENING to the students discuss 
great books in the Columbia 
course, I found it rather exciting to 
watch comparatively inexperienced 
readers picking out for comment 
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matters which had already engaged 
the attention of great critics, but 
which the youngsters were noticing 
for themselves. We would read the 
Odyssey early in the course, and 
several weeks later the Aeneid, and 
months later Dante’s Jnferno. Having 
in mind these three pictures of the 
lower world, the students would 
inevitably compare them, or, if they 
failed to make the comparison by 
their own impulse, a question or two 
would start them off. The difference 
between Homer’s Hades and that of 
Vergil is marked. The Roman poet 
had a Roman’s interest in good 
government and in the civic virtues. 
His ideal of justice demanded that the 
rewards and punishments measured 
out in the next world should have a 
close relation to past conduct on 
earth. The scheme of punishments 
in the Vergilian Hades was the chief 
inspiration, we believe, for the grada- 
tions in Dante’s Hell. 

There are numerous differences, not 
necessarily minor, between the Greek 
and the Latin conceptions of Hades. 
A college undergraduate, having both 
accounts fresh in mind, can make the 
comparison as deftly as Sir Thomas 
Browne, though he probably cannot 
approach Sir Thomas in the felicity 
with which he raises his questions. 

Why the female ghosts appear 
unto Ulysses before the heroes and 
masculine spirits—why the soul of 
Tiresias is of the masculine gender, 
who being blind on earth, sees more 
than all the rest in hell? (In our 
evening discussions, someone was 
sure to ask why Sir Thomas said 
Ulysses instead of Odysseus.) 


The dead seem all alive in the 
human Hades of Homer, yet cannot well 
speak, prophesy or know the living except 
they drink blood, wherein is the life of 
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man. ... The departed spirits know 
things past and to come, yet are ignorant 
of things present. Agamemnon foretells 
what should happen to Ulysses, yet 
ignorantly inquires what has become of 
his own son. The ghosts are afraid of 
swords in Homer, yet Sibylla tells Aeneas 
in Vergil, the thin habit of spirits was 
beyond the force of weapons. The spirits 
put off their malice with their bodies, and 
Caesar and Pompey accord in Latin hell; 
yet Ajax, in Homer, endures not a con- 
ference with Ulysses: and Deiphobus 
appears all mangled in Vergil’s ghosts, 
yet we meet with perfect shadows among 
the wounded ghosts of Homer.! 


The reading of great books in 
chronological sequence exercises our 
imagination and broadens our sym- 
pathies as we pass from one historical 
period to another and try to take 
different points of view. In com- 
parison with this humane exercise, 
the study of a brief literary period, 
such as the Victorian, is rather 
unprofitable. Once the students fix 
in their minds the professor’s defini- 
tions of Victorian characteristics, all 
writers in the course will be read in 
terms of one pattern. There will be 
no need of imaginative or emotional 
flexibility. 

The weekly discussions of different 
books, each read fresh by all the 
students, have advantages which may 
seem trivial but are not so. Since the 
students do most of the talking, they 
have frequent practice in pronouncing 
the name of the author, and of the 
characters in the story if the book is 
a narrative. They must also pro- 
nounce the names of places mentioned, 
and other words which they know by 
eye but not by habitual use. Many 
of us, young or old, waste time 
avoiding the necessity to pronounce 
names and words we are not sure 

1Urn Burial. Chap. tv. 
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of. Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Herodotus, Thucydides are known 
by sight to college graduates and 
to respected representatives of the 
people, who would gladly pay a 
sizable fine to avoid pronouncing 
them from a public platform. Like 
other words in any language, they are 
learned by use, and they become 
secure on the tongue only by habitual 
use. If you say that familiarity with 
the names of ancient authors is not 
important for young Americans, I beg 
to differ with you. The ideas which 
these particular authors made current 
in human society were very important 
indeed, and they are still current. 
None of us can be sure he will not 
meet these ideas before the day is 
over. It is a tragic handicap, and a 
ridiculous one, for an_ intelligent 
person to keep his mouth closed when 
he meets a good idea, just because he 
is not quite sure of the right word 
or name to use on it. After a few 
months of free discussion, with imme- 
diate correction of mispronunciations, 
students begin to discuss great books 
and great ideas with ease and sure- 
ness. They can take their place in 
the best of all society, the society of 
great ideas, great stories, great ideals, 
noble feelings. 


HERE is more to be said about 

the method of developing humane 
character through the study of great 
books. Quite as much can be said 
about the parallel development of 
humaneness through the study—that 
is, the experience—of great sculpture 
and great painting. Some of the 
proposed versions of Humanities A 
promise to include these arts, and 
music besides. I am sure, as I said 
before, that science also can be taught 
and studied with an emphasis less on 
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an acquisition of techniques than 
on the development of a humane 
character. 

But in all that I have just said I 
assume two conditions without which 
none of these happy results can fol- 
low. Whether the humanities course 
operates through the study of liter- 
ature or of some other art, the teacher 
must sincerely believe in the subject. 
Unless great books are our very life, 
unless we look forward hungrily to 
the next opportunity to read them 
ourselves or to hear our students 
discuss them, unless by impulse and 
choice we are turning them over in 
our mind as we walk across the 
campus or through the school hall- 
ways, it is only a cold dish we are 
likely to serve up to our pupils, and 
they, taking their cue from us, will 
discuss great and noble ideas at low 
temperature and on a low plane. 

I might as well say it in plain terms, 
though the thought is somewhat out 
of fashion: to teach the humanities, to 
impart any humaneness to our pupils, 
we must have a humane philosophy. 
In still plainer words, the successful 
teacher of the humanities must have 
some form of religion, at the very 
least must believe in a spiritual life, 
must believe that a human being has 
a soul. This faith may have a 
Catholic background, a Protestant, or 
a Jewish. These and the pagan 
religions of antiquity are alike at 
least in this, that they take account 
of the soul as well as of the body. 
It is useless to bring to the teaching 
of Humanities A only such impover- 
ished philosophies as would interpret 
man as a biological or chemical 
accident, or as the by-product of 
economic forces. 

The great books of the last three or 
four thousand years in Western civil- 
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ization were written by men of differ- 
ent faiths but of complete agreement 
that man is a moral creature, a 
spiritual being with an immortal 
soul. Some great writers were more 
spiritual-minded than others. Shakes- 
peare, for example, appreciated this 
life and apparently lacked interest in 
any other, yet if we try to interpret 
Macbeth without recognizing Shakes- 
peare’s interest in Macbeth’s spiritual 
confusion and degradation, we get 
into trouble. 

Even pagan writers like Homer and 
Vergil can hardly be understood com- 
pletely if we ignore their conviction 
that piety of some sort and respect 
for the soul in all men are at the 
basis of morality, of good citizenship, 
of patriotism, and of what we like to 
call democracy. 

Without some experience of religion, 
without belief in the soul, I am sure 
the music of Palestrina, of Sebastian 
Bach, of Beethoven, even of com- 
posers lesser but still great, like César 
Franck, might as well be taught to 
the deaf. And unless they have 
spiritual insights and well-developed 
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spiritual emotions, I am sure the 
teachers in Humanities A had better 
say as little as possible about what 
Michelangelo put on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel. 

In stating these convictions of 
mine I wish I could be sure I have 
given my fellow teachers no excuse 
for thinking that I presume to lecture 
them. I merely seize the oppor- 
tunity offered by this JourRNAL to 
speak of what I believe with all my 
heart. I have always believed so. 
The humanities by any generous 
definition have to do with human 
character, with the spiritual and 
intellectual life of our fellows. To 
impart any humanity to others is a 
dificult undertaking. We teachers 
had an easier time when we were 
engaged to give instruction only in 
piecemeal subjects, arithmetic, alge- 
bra, grammar, elementary or ad- 
vanced English. But from now on, in 
response to a world need, we must 
teach humaneness, we must train 
character, we must lead our pupils 
to the sources which nourish and 
sustain the soul. [Vol. XVIII, No. 5] 








The Spirit Needed for the Times 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


The Social Necessity of Ethical Ideals 


E sudden change in the 
international position of the 
United States confronts the 


rising generation of her citizens with 
problems unknown to their predeces- 
sors. This change, added to the 
dislocations attendant upon the end 
of a great war, has put an unprec- 
edented strain on the character and 
intelligence of our people. The results 
so far are not encouraging to those 
who believe that the prospects of 
civilization depend on the world 
leadership of the United States. It 
sometimes seems as though we had 
stopped fighting the Germans and 
the Japanese only to begin fighting 
one another, and to talk about 
fighting the Russians. 

Many people think, and I am one 
of them, that we cannot have world 
peace without world government. 
But, if world government is to last, 
it must rest upon a world community. 
Our agitation for world government 
unfortunately coincides with the dem- 
onstration that we have very little 
community at home; and our vast 
military preparations suggest that we 
place our hope for the future in 
beating other nations rather than in 
joining them. 

These facts and tendencies reveal 
once more that civilization is doomed 
unless the hearts and minds of men 
can be changed, unless we can bring 
about a moral, intellectual, and spir- 


itual reformation, so deep and drastic 
as to be called a revolution, through- 
out the world. I believe that this 
revolution should be led by educated 
men and women, and I am convinced 
that this is the most important task 
that lies ahead. 

The moral problem was dramatized 
for us more than a year ago by the 
response to the demands of John L. 
Lewis and the Railroad Brother-: 
hoods. The outcry against these 
demands was absurd; for they were 
in the standard tradition of American 
economic life. The motto of Ameri- 
can economic life is, ‘“Get all you 
can.” When Mr. Lewis and the 
Brotherhoods saw a chance to get 
more, they took it; they would have 
been un-American if they had not. 
Objections to their action came with 
bad grace from those who by precept 
and example had taught them the 
lesson that you should get all you 
can, that the more power you have 
the more you will get, and that 
justice is the interest of the stronger. 

We hear that labor will never be 
satisfied. Why should labor be satis- 
fied, when nobody else ever has been? 
As Tawney has said, 


The naive complaint, that workmen are 
never satisfied, is, therefore, strictly true. 
It is true, not only of workmen, but of all 
classes in a society which conducts its 
affairs on the principle that wealth, instead 
of being proportioned to function, belongs 
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to those who can get it. They are never 
satisfied, nor can they be satisfied. For as 
long as they make that principle the guide 
of their individual lives and of their social 
order, nothing short of infinity could 
bring them satisfaction.! 


The educators of America supported 
the Army Enlisted Reserve Corps, 
an obviously undemocratic proposal, 
because they hoped it would maintain 
their tuition income during the war; 
and the last reforms that will be made 
in American education are the aboli- 
tion of academic rank and the sub- 
stitution of faculty living allowances 
based on need for faculty salaries 
based on market value. 


ESIRES for things in the material 

order can never be satisfied. If 
there is no standard of economic life 
except that each man shall desire 
more than he has thus far obtained, if 
economic activity is simply organized 
competition in greed, then there is 
little hope of community at home, and 
none of community on a world scale. 
As Walter Lippmann has put it, 


the social problem of the modern world 
arises not out of the objective difficulty 
of providing an adequate material exist- 
ence, but out of men’s subjective expecta- 
tions, which, because they are unlimited 
and insatiable, cause violence, inequality, 
hatred, and frustration.? 


and 
conse- 


““Get 


Violence, inequality, hatred, 
frustration—these are the 
quences if our watchword is, 
all you can.” 

Our moral disorder has an intel- 
lectual foundation. The principle of 
order is the intellect. If we do not 
know what is good or what is the 


1The Acquistive Society. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and Company, 1920. p. 43. 

2Mr. Lippmann says this quotation is undoubt- 
edly his, and gives us permission to use it. 
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right order of goods, the failure is an 
intellectual failure. If it is to order 
the parts in relation to one another 
and to the whole, the intellect must 
see the whole and the parts in relation 
to it and to one another. But con- 
temporary education has denied the 
value of the comprehension of the 
whole. Instead of combating the 
doctrine that you should get all you 
can, it has supported and abetted it 
by saying, “We will help you in your 
struggle to get all you can by teaching 
you some special technique that will 
give you a definite advantage over 
your fellow men.” 

Other civilizations were destroyed 
by barbarians from without. We 
breed our own. The new barbarians 
have, many of them, very sharp wits. 
They have marvelous technical skill. 
They may even be very learned in 
specific disciplines. But they are 
barbarians because they are uncul- 
tivated; they lack culture. Culture is 
not mere aesthetic ornamentation on 
the one hand or the grasp of a narrow 
field of specialization on the other. 
Culture is the mastery of a system 
of ideas. 

Ortega has pointed out that living 
is simply doing one thing rather than 
another. Life is a chaos, a jungle. 
The mind of man revolts against 
bewilderment and finds ways threugh 
the jungle in the form of clear 
ideas and positive convictions. These 
become the effective guide of exis- 
tence. We cannot live on the human 
level without ideas. Upon them 
depends what we do. Culture, in 
the sense of the mastery of a system 
of ideas, is what saves human life 
from being mere disaster, what 
makes it something above meaning- 
less tragedy or inward disgrace. The 
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new barbarians are those who have 
had no will or no opportunity to 
develop a system of ideas because 
they have confined themselves or 
been confined to small fractions of 
human interest and experience. They 
have no conception of the nature of 
the world or the destiny of man. 
They are isolated, isolated by their 
private preoccupations and their lim- 
ited views. They cannot communi- 
cate with others because they have 
nothing in common with others. 
They cannot be members of a 
community. 


T SEEMS altogether likely that 

any true community must have a 
spiritual basis. Why should we love 
our neighbors? Why should we regard 
all men as brothers? The brotherhood 
of man must rest on the fatherhood of 
God. If God is denied, or man’s 
spiritual nature is denied, then the 
basis of community disappears. If 
men are brutes like any others, then 
there is no reason why the law of the 
jungle should not prevail among 
them; there is no foundation for our 
talk of the dignity of man or for our 
notion that one man should not 
regard another as an instrument to 
be used or exploited. If a man has 
the power, why should he not get all 
he can, even though he gets it at the 
expense of the weak? Why is not 
justice the interest of the stronger? 

Unless we believe that every man 
is the child of God, we cannot love 
our neighbors. Most cats and most 
dogs are more attractive than most 
men. Unless we see men as children 
of God, they appear to us as rivals, or 
customers, or foreigners, unrelated to 
us except as means to our ends. Even 
if all men could in some way come to 
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know what was good and to see the 
goods in the right order; even if all 
men had acquired the highest culture, 
the competition for material goods 
among them and the intellectual 
differences between them would still 
tear them apart. But these struggles 
and differences can be composed and 
the human community can arise as 
men meet in the religious dimension 
and each man sees each other man 
as a child of God. 

“But,” you say, “why do I need 
to see men this way? I am a humani- 
tarian and a liberal. I will help my 
fellow men without worrying about 
whether we have a common Father. 
I will work for better housing, shorter 
hours, higher wages, and greater 
educational opportunity for all man- 
kind. I will oppose discrimination 
among men on the basis of race, 
creed, or color. I will moderate my 
desires, seek to get culture, and 
practice the social virtues twenty- 
four hours a day. What more do 
you want?” 

I will admit that if the whole world 
practiced Aristotle’s Ethics, the whole 
world would be much better off than 
it is today. But I doubt if any 
single man, to say nothing of the 
whole world, can practice Aristotle’s 
Ethics without the support and 
inspiration of religious faith. This 
Aristotle himself seemed to recognize; 
for the ideal man whom he holds up 
to our admiration is one who is almost 
divine. The modern critic is inclined 
to scoff at the Aristotelian phrase that 
men are rational animals. It is no 
longer fashionable to refer to the 
rationality of man. But Aristotle 
was saying not merely that men were 
rational, but also that they were 

[Continued on page 280] 








The Bennington Idea in Action 


By LEWIS WEBSTER JONES 





An Attempt to Achieve a Cultural Synthesis Which Will Give Meaning to Life | 


Bennington program by any neat 

slogan. With the hope of getting 
wide public support, I have often 
wished I could. There is nothing like 
a good catchy slogan, as all adver- 
tisers know. But slogans too fre- 
quently are misleading. I have some- 
times wondered if my colleagues at 
St. John’s College are not heartily 
sick of hearing about the hundred 
great books, which probably describes 
their program about as accurately as 
the statement, “‘everything is due to 
sex,” describes the theories of Sigmund 
Freud. 

I have even come to dislike the 
expression “progressive education.” 
The trouble with it is that it does not 
allow one to progress. Admitting 
that all change is not progress, it 
remains true that progress is impos- 
sible if one cannot change. In the 
present crisis in our national life, I 
think it is absurdly wasteful for edu- 
cators to attack each other in terms 
of party-line orthodoxies, whether they 
derive from ancient or new sets of 
dogma. In attempting to move for- 
ward constructively, facing the real 
issues which confront all of American 
education, we have not thought it 
important to stop and argue about an 
appropriate label to describe what we 
are doing. 

I have heard only one short descrip- 


[: IS not possible to describe the 
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tion of Bennington College which 
seemed to me apt. One of our return- 
ing graduates remarked that she 
always thought of Bennington as “a 
most reasonable place.” The founders 
of the college gave us a mandate to 
experiment and make changes in the 
light of our experience. It has been 
our unique opportunity not only to 
make articulate our convictions but 
to act upon them. This inspired the 
president of one of our large Eastern 
colleges with wistful incredulity. He 
was interested and excited about the 
revision of our curriculum when I 
discussed it with him, but at the end of 
our conversation he said: ‘‘ You don’t 
mean to say you can actually do it?” 
In his own institution, it was a major 
revolution to change a single course, 
quite impossible to make a funda- 
mental attack on the curriculum as 
a whole. 

Bennington College was founded as 
part of the widespread movement for 
educational reform in the twenties. 
It set out to teach individuals, recog- 
nizing their wholeness, their diver- 
sity, and complexity. In its methods 
of teaching, it sought to take full 
advantage of genuine student inter- 
ests, not prescribing a program with- 
out a knowledge of what was 
happening to the students—in short, 
Bennington took the student into 
responsible partnership in her own 
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education. The curriculum was not 
laid out as if it were what the well- 
educated woman should know. It was 
to be built up from experience with 
students, meeting their needs in the 
special fields they wanted to enter as 
well as their needs for general educa- 
tion. The goal was the kind of 
personal development which would 
start the student on the exciting but 
endless road of learning, so that she 
would have the interest and the 
capacity to pursue it for herself for 
the rest of her life, facing inevitable 
change with courage and constructive 
purpose. 

All of these ideas were eminently 
reasonable. They were also revolu- 
tionary. They implied the abandon- 
ment of most of the academic 
paraphernalia which tended to make 
education a kind of industrial process 
based on the interchangeability of 
parts and the principles of business 
accountancy. They implied an honest 
approach to the real purpose of edu- 
cation without regard to the academic 
mores and canons of respectability. 
They have been, and still are, the 
guiding ideas of the Bennington plan. 


E ARE faced today with a 

revolution in higher education. 
Some two million students this year 
are crowding into our colleges and 
universities. This number is expected 
to top three million in the next few 
years. This represents a mass influx 
greater than at any time in the his- 
tory of the world. Accompanying 
this unprecedented hunger for educa- 
tion is a widespread interest in 
education as one of the most vital fac- 
tors in assuring the survival of our 
democratic civilization. Education 
has come of age. It has emerged from 
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the academic shades and become a 
major force in shaping the destiny of 
our world. 

Yet there is danger in the pressure 
of numbers. College administrators 
are swamped by the physical prob- 
lems of housing and the problems of 
large-scale academic accountancy, 
which look more and more like those 
of industry geared to assembly-line 
production. It will be a tragic day 
for American civilization and for a 
world desperately in need of new faith 
and direction in human values if this 
unparalleled renaissance of interest 
in and hunger for education is per- 
mitted to deflect our colleges and 
universities instead of inspiring them 
to take leadership in finding the new 
goal and values we must have for 
survival. 

If one world is to become a political 
and ethical, as weli as a technical, 
reality, we have to do a much better 
job than we have ever done of manag- 
ing our internal affairs and exercising 
persuasive leadership in the inter- 
national field. For this we need, 
above all, a stretching and enlarge- 
ment of the imagination. We have to 
learn to think as citizens of a world 
society in the making, overcoming our 
own parochialism. We need to under- 
stand our own history better, seeing 
it as part of world history. We need 
to be able to hold firmly to our own 
most fundamental values, yet still 
respect and comprehend other points 
of view. This is not a common human 
habit. Yet that is what will be 
required if a world civilization is to 
come into being by any other road 
than force and the annihilation of all 
opposition. 

This is indeed a formidable task for 


education. The materials are not 
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readily available. It is going to 
require a lot of rethinking and re- 
writing. But it cannot come only 
from rational, scientific understand- 
ing. Scientific rationalism is one of 
the more recent developments of 
Western, not of Eastern, civilization, 
and has a conspicuously parochial 
tinge. The arts, philosophy, and 
religion are at least equally important 
roads to understanding and therefore 
should be included in general educa- 
tion. We need to strive for universal- 
ism, not parochialism, to revive a 
dynamic ethic which will inspire 
devotion and loyalty to peoples of 
many different backgrounds. 

Education has not in the recent 
past been sufficiently concerned with 
these important matters. The liberal 
tradition has become a pale ghost, 
struggling ineffectively against the 
increasing dominance and vitality of 
newer forms of technical training 
which began to capture education 
from about 1880 on. What was left 
of the liberal education which derived 
from Renaissance humanism, with its 
emphasis on Greek culture, finally 
became itself another form of tech- 
nical training. In short, people stud- 
ied Latin and Greek classics in order 
to teach Latin and Greek to other 
potential teachers. Few people both- 
ered to ask why. 

Education undoubtedly did a good 
job of training experts of all kinds. 
The industrial principle of the division 
of labor has been remarkably efficient. 
Its scope, however, is limited and it 
cannot be the basis of real liberal 
education, which must be concerned 
with the development of persons, in a 
context of social values. It was the 
progressive movement which did most 
to re-emphasize this. In doing so, it 
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found itself in opposition both to the 
concept of education as the training 
of technical experts and to the rem- 
nants of the liberal tradition which 
clung to a rather sterile version of 
classical education. The progressive 
movement tended on the whole to 
distrust imposed authority of any 
kind, to dislike the word discipline 
because it was associated with arbi- 
trary rules. At one extreme, then, we 
might say there was a notion of a 
society of experts, but without an 
over-all sense of direction; at the 
other extreme, an anarchy of well- 
developed, well-meaning individuals, 
but without technical competence. 

Bennington College has been trying 
from the start to resolve the apparent 
dilemmas between the development 
of individuals with a basic sense of 
direction and the needs for technical 
competence, between the _ require- 
ments of specialized education and 
those of citizenship. We have been 
working toward the restatement of 
liberal education to meet the needs of 
our times. 


HE fact that Bennington has 

earned the reputation of main- 
taining a high quality of academic 
work has confused some slogan- 
minded people who think, either ap- 
provingly or disapprovingly, that to 
be progressive means to lay no 
emphasis on subject-matter or tech- 
nique. Actually, if you turn eager and 
interested students loose, with teach- 
ers who are devoted practitioners in 
the arts, letters, and sciences, and set 
no conventional academic limits to 
what they may attempt to do, you 
inevitably reach a high standard of 
achievement and aspiration in each 
field. Good students demand good 
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instruction and set their own standard 
of excellence. 

Indeed, the problem which emerged 
at Bennington, which we have been 
trying to solve in the reorganized cur- 
riculum, was that the ambitions of each 
field—art, the natural and social sci- 
ences, literature, drama, and music— 
became altogether too aspiring, and 
threatened to absorb all the time of 
their major students, at the expense 
of general education. At the same 
time, teachers and students working 
side by side, though primarily inter- 
ested in their own fields and exploring 
the limits which these could reach in 
an undergraduate situation, became 
increasingly aware of their interrela- 
tionships. You cannot, in a small and 
articulate community, ignore art if 
you are an economist, or think that 
literature is an unimportant frill if you 
are a scientist. Your colleagues and 
fellow students will not let you. So 
that Bennington early faced the out- 
standing problem of contemporary 
American education: the development 
of some concept of the culture as a 
whole to which the individual could 
relate himself, as person and citizen 
as well as specialist. 

Accordingly, Bennington revised 
the organized part of its curriculum 
(as distinct from the individual tutor- 
ial work which remains important) to 
lay greater stress on the common 
needs of all students, as persons and 
citizens. Two categories were set up: 
the Basic Studies and the Special 
Studies. Under Special Studies are 
grouped those courses which, while 
they are important for some one 
field, let us say political economy, are 
not necessarily important for every 
student, let us say for an art major. 
An example might be a course on 
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money and banking, or the history 
of economic theory. Under Basic 
Studies are grouped those courses 
which deal with vocabularies, con- 
cepts, materials, and problems which 
are important for all of us as members 
of contemporary civilization. 


HE purposes of the Basic Studies 

are constant, but the content 
varies from year to year in response 
to changing student needs and as a 
result of successful or unsuccessful 
experience with certain materials. 
The first purpose is the development 
of literacy in all the important aspects 
of our cultural heritage. This does not 
mean merely verbal literacy. The 
Basic Studies are not confined to the 
kind of materials usually covered in a 
“humanities” course. Bennington is 
attempting the uphill task of includ- 
ing the nonverbal disciplines of art 
and science, and this involves a good 
deal of teaching of elementary lit- 
eracy, neglected at present in the 
lower schools except in the verbal 
subjects. The second purpose of the 
program of Basic Studies is to develop 
historical and philosophical perspec- 
tive, stressing the relatedness of each 
part of our cultural heritage to the 
whole and to man’s moral purposes. 
The basic courses are not compre- 
hensive surveys. They follow the 
methods which have generally char- 
acterized instruction at Bennington, 
which seek to ensure that the student 
does the learning. There is a pref- 
erence for concrete study of a few 
significant texts in literature, a few 
basic problems in political economy; 
in music, students must learn to hear 
and produce music as well as talk 
about it; in all fields, practice goes 
along with reading and discussion, in 
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the hope that students will come to 
distinguish between learning a thing 
and merely learning about it. 

The basic-studies program is not, 
and we hope it will never become, a 
fixed system, a permanent “solution” 
to the problem of general education. 
There is no ready-made synthesis 
available to us; it has to be worked 
out and continually revised. Western 
civilization is in a crisis, and there is 
no secure orthodoxy to fall back upon. 
Yet a liberal college cannot ignore the 
need for synthesis. If we cannot 
agree, we can at least explore and con- 
sider jointly the nature of our dis- 
agreements; we can tell students in no 
uncertain terms what we think are 
the important problems. One purpose 
of the basic-studies program is, there- 
fore, not to set up a new system of 
general education but to enlist both 
teachers and students in a continuing 
search for meaning and relationship 
in all their work. 

The Basic Studies are not thought 
of as solely responsible for general 
education; nor are the Special Studies 
taught without regard to their general 
implications. General and _ special 
education go along together, as parts 
of a single process of individual 
development. 

Thus Bennington rejects the idea 
that general education is something 
which comes first, a fixed content for 
two years, after which the student 
may be allowed to specialize and leave 
behind him all responsibility except 
for his specialty. The idea is wrong on 
several counts. In the first place, 
there is no inevitable content that can 
be covered in the first two years of 
college which will comprise the whole 
of general education. Second, it 
leaves specialism too specialized, and 
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makes no adequate and continuing 
connection between the special inter- 
est and the culture as a whole. (This 
is a danger to teachers, too: if the 
goal of general education is to ensure 
continuing self-education, it should 
apply to teachers as well as students, 
and they should not be encouraged to 
retreat farther and farther into some 
narrow specialty.) Third, it takes 
insufficient account of how people 
learn. It ignores the necessity for 
integration, for a program. which 
makes sense at each stage for the 
student, by bringing all his inter- 
ests into some sort of developing 
relationship. 

For these reasons, Bennington al- 
lows the student to pursue special 
interests from the start, and insists 
that she consider her general educa- 
tion, as well, throughout all four years. 
Each student makes up her program, 
under the direction of a_ faculty 
counselor or tutor, combining the 
Basic and Special Studies in the pro- 
portion and sequence best suited to 
her capacities and purposes. She may 
come to college with some strongly 
developed interest, or she may not. 
The college expects to educate her 
interests, focusing diffuse ones, broad- 
ening too narrow ones. If she has a 
definite bent, she is allowed to pursue 
it from the start; during the last two 
years, she must make definite choice 
of a major concentration. Major con- 
centration is justified because it rec- 
ognizes individual diversity and the 
need our complex society has for 
specially trained people; but it also 
serves a useful educational purpose, in 
obliging the student to take real 
responsibility for choice, and for 
knowing something well. At Benning- 
ton, it is regarded primarily as a dis- 
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cipline, a focus, for liberal education. 
The student ought to identify herself 
as a serious worker in some one field; 
but she ought not to brush off all 
other important aspects of life and 
society as “‘not my field.” 

Through all four years, then, the 
student works in both Basic and 
Special Studies. Faculty members 
also teach in both parts of the pro- 
gram. The interrelationships between 
the two parts of the program tend to 
become more and more enriching as 
the work goes on. Orientation is not 
thought of as something which comes 
first; it is a process, a habit of mind 
slowly achieved by the student in the 
course of four years’ work, which 
continually relates her special inter- 
ests to other branches of knowledge, 
and gives her some conception of her 
place in the whole. 


INALLY, I think Bennington has 

gone a long way toward elim- 
inating the supposed split—often, 
alas, a perfectly real one—between 
“education” and “‘life,’”’ between the 
academic and the practical. The fact 
that we draw our faculty from unor- 
thodox sources, finding poets rather 
than Ph.D.’s to teach poetry, painters 
to teach painting, musicians to teach 
music, and in general paying more 
attention to the richness of experience 
of a teacher than to his academic 
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degrees, has made us relatively free 
of the kind of protected remoteness 
for which colleges have sometimes 
been criticized. The winter non- 
resident term sends students out into 
the working world for a part of each 
year, so that they cannot take refuge 
in the comfortable security of aca- 
demic superiority. And the very 
practical business of running the com- 
munity government, which poses in 
concrete form most of the character- 
istic and knotty problems of dem- 
ocratic discipline, is a thought- 
provoking and often painful lesson in 
political and ethical reality. 

It is because Bennington is small 
enough and flexible enough to tackle 
the fundamental problems of Amer- 
ican education that I believe it has a 
significance which extends far beyond 
its immediate orbit. Indeed, I believe 
it is only in small, consecrated com- 
munities that the big ideas we need 
can come to birth. In these days of 
sheer bigness, of the too-pat answers 
and the slick formulas, it is our priv- 
ilege and obligation to face squarely 
the fundamental complexities of the 
individual and his relationship to 
society, and of the real goal of higher 
education. It is our challenge as a 
part of this generation to try to 
achieve a cultural synthesis which can 
give meaning and significance to the 
world we live in. [Vol. XVIII, No. 5] 








The College Teacher’s Search 


By J. R. WHITAKER 


For Knowledge of His Subject and Understanding of His Students 


HERE is a widely held belief 

that productive scholarship is 

a necessary accompaniment of 
good college teaching. A statement 
of this opinion recently came to my 
attention: 

Research adding to the sum total of 
knowledge is necessary if a teacher is to 
mature intellectually and to teach effi- 
ciently; for the acquisition of new 
knowledge brings to the teacher intel- 
lectual stimulus and a fresh outlook that 
is shared with his students. But zeal for 
independent study and publication should 
not be allowed to absorb the time which 
should be devoted to the interests of the 
student.! 


Here we have the issue squarely 
stated. Apparently, however, the 
authors of this statement did not real- 
ize that the qualification given at its 
close might run absolutely counter to 
their recommendation. 

My concern is for the teacher who 
is devoted to the interests of his 
students but who is told that he must 
spend much of his time in digging 
away at research. I am concerned 
with the division of intellectual life, 
with the lack of personal integration, 
that commonly results. Can the 
emphasis on scholarly inquiry and 
the insistence on good teaching be 
reconciled? How can a man who 


1Duncan, E. H., editor. The Humanities in Higher 
Education in the South. Report of a Conference 
held at Vanderbilt University, July 24-29, 1944. 


loves truth but also loves his students, 
who likes to study but knows his 
students need a large share of his 
time, who tries to do two or three jobs 
in time enough for only one of them— 
how can such a man achieve some 
measure of mental harmony and sat- 
isfactory achievement? Although col- 
lege administrators and department 
heads are surely justified in encourag- 
ing research in order to further the 
growth of knowledge, they are cer- 
tainly on debatable ground when they 
assert that productive scholarship is 
essential to good teaching. That 
requirement divides the attention of 
the young teacher and obscures the 
need for the kind of searching which 
good teaching does require. 

In spite of the frequency with which 
the assertion is made that the good 
teacher is one who is productive 
(meaning one who is publishing dis- 
coveries in the field of his specialty), 
all who are observant would surely 
agree that the prolific researcher is 
commonly a poor teacher. Indeed, 
the combination of notable produc- 
tivity and outstanding teaching is a 
rare one. Not only are researchers 
ordinarily poor teachers, but teachers 
of recognized quality quite often have 
no standing as productive scholars. 
We know that there are many teach- 
ers of high excellence who either have 
done no productive work or who have 
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left it so far behind that its influence 
is historical rather than contemporary. 

Although many outstanding re- 
searchers make poor teachers and 
although many great teachers are not 
noted for their scholarship, there does 
seem to be a connection between the 
zeal for investigation and effective 
teaching. I have in mind two in- 
stances. Mr. B., a noted chemist, 
has sufficient standing to enable him 
to oppose one of the orthodox theories 
in chemistry without losing the 
respect of his colleagues. He is a good 
teacher, but some of his colleagues 
say that he rambles constantly and is 
likely to be talking about anything 
else but pure chemistry, when you 
step into his classroom. Mr. H. had 
written only two or three short 
articles in an entire lifetime; yet he 
was voted one of the truly outstand- 
ing teachers by the students of a great 
university. Those who knew him 
intimately, however, knew that he 
spent hours and hours in search of 
the materials that went into his lec- 
tures. He was hunting all the time 
for something. What was it? Was it 
for data hitherto unknown? Or was 
it to enlarge the total area of the 
known around the center of his 
specialty? 

It seems to me that the insistence 
that the good university or college 
teacher must be doing productive 
research is based in part on sound 
ground, in part on less defensible 
arguments. The emphasis on research 
is motivated to some extent by the 
desire to rate a man on the tangible 
evidence that publication provides. 
It is, perhaps unconsciously, prompted 
by the conviction that a university of 
good standing will produce and that 
it must not let able men get the idea 
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that teaching is enough. These may be 
worthy motives for insisting on re- 
search, but they do not justify the 
insistence that pioneer research and 
publication thereon are necessary to 
good teaching. If this belief has any 
basis, and I think that it has, it seems 
to me to be this, that the really fine 
teacher is quite evidently a zealous 
searcher. The issue has been con- 
fused by assuming that all searching 
is for hitherto unknown facts and 
that its final outcome must be publi- 
cation. What, we may ask, are the 
critical elements in the college teach- 
er’s search? 


DEALLY the college teacher is 

searching for facts, for ideas, for 
generalizations of value to his stu- 
dents. Whether the materials are 
new or not is of no real consequence. 
It is not his purpose to ferret out the 
unknown but rather to get command 
of knowledge of value for his purpose. 
Indeed, the very ease with which he 
can garner the rich results of other 
men’s research may make him impa- 
tient of working along the pioneer 
fringe. He reasons, and rightly so, 
that in the time it would probably 
take to do the pioneer work himself, 
he can read far more of what other 
men have done. The research worker 
in a certain field, let us say, has spent 
some four years on one problem. The 
college teacher studies his findings to 
see if they contain anything of special 
value for his students. He draws on 
everyone, from the illiterate yardman 
to the most erudite research worker. 

The simple truth of the matter is 
that the known, rather than the un- 
known, is of greatest importance to 
the teacher. He is a busy person. 
His students require feeding. He has 
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little for them if a large part of his 
time is spent in long search on the 
frontier. Rather, he prefers to step 
back more nearly to the center of the 
field of learning in which he is work- 
ing, and to assess it in terms of the 
truly valuable results it contains. 

Although the college teacher has 
no particular bias in favor of the job 
of pioneering in his chosen field, and 
is even forced by the pressure of 
work to avoid it, he has no particular 
bias against it. Indeed, in many 
fields, such as geography, history, 
plant ecology, and geology, he will 
find it necessary to do a great deal 
of research in the local area. This 
research may or may not lead to 
publication but it does find expression. 

The teacher is seeking materials 
which have value in his work, and he 
lays levy on all workers and all 
aspects of his field. He is truly a 
searcher, a most assiduous searcher, 
with a very definite purpose. His is a 
wide-ranging task, his the necessity 
for combing the literature in his field 
and in related fields. His files are 
likely to bulge with clippings; if not, 
he must have a fine memory. 

It is not his purpose to speak as an 
authority so much as to propagate 
the best, the most worth-while truths. 
His emphasis is not on becoming 
known as the person who has made 
this or that contribution, but rather 
on developing the ability to reveal 
the truths which investigations have 
uncovered. 

In My Antonia, Willa Cather puts 
these words in the mouth of one of 
her characters, “‘I knew that I should 
never be a scholar. I could never lose 
myself for long among impersonal 
things.” The speaker here is referring 
to the research scholar who spends 
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days and days in the library or lab- 
oratory. I copied these sentences 
down many years ago when I read 
the book, and have come back to 
them time after time. The latter 
sentence is remarkably useful in 
explaining one of the qualities of the 
teacher. However zealous he may be 
for new materials, however earnest he 
may be in carrying out his constant 
searching in the field of his specialty, 
he can never for long lose himself 
among impersonal things. Indeed, at 
no time does he become completely 
impersonal in this search, for it is a 
search with a purpose. He is hunting 
with the needs of particular students 
in mind. 


HE teacher, the college teacher 
in particular, has two problems, 
whereas the productive scholar has 
but one. Like the latter, the teacher 
must find out what is accepted as 
true; and this, as we have noted, may 
lead to some original research, as well 
as gathering in the findings of others. 
But more than that, the teacher must 
select, select, select. Only the ignor- 
ant teacher faces no problem of 
selection; only where the limits set by 
his own ignorance remove the need 
for choice is he freed from this second 
obligation. The evaluation of the 
content of his field calls for knowledge 
of the student’s needs, needs on 
which his specialty can shed light. 
Perhaps you are thinking that the 
study of the student is commonly 
neglected, and I fear you are right. 
Some years ago a teacher at Princeton 
was asked how much time he devoted 
to class preparation, how much he 
studied his subject in order to teach it. 
He replied that he did study some 
every day, but that he was even 
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more concerned with studying the 
students. Here, obviously, is one 
reason some teachers become less 
effective as they grow older. They 
are steadily drawing away from their 
students, forgetting how they think. 
The older the teacher, the more care- 
fully he needs to consider the nature 
of his students. 

I am touching here on what is a 
very dificult matter. It is so much 
easier to broaden the knowledge of 
our subject than of our students; and 
yet I insist that the best college 
teacher will search out the needs of 
his particular charges and that he 
will save some time for that purpose. 
A young geologist, noted as a teacher, 
had two fifteen-minute interviews 
with each beginning student. He felt 
that he had sufficient opportunity in 
laboratory and other work to learn to 
know the more advanced students. 
Perhaps the time will come when this 
study of the student will be less hap- 
hazard and less commonly neglected. 
It was said of the late Professor 
Mortimer, of the University of Wis- 
consin, that every student was for 
him an individual problem. It is not 
surprising to learn that he was con- 
sidered one of the outstanding teach- 
ers in the university. We are told that 
Mark Hopkins spent considerable 
time in planning the questions that he 
would ask particular students. There 
have been great teachers who have 
dealt with students as a group, but 
none makes quite the impression on 
us that is made by one who treats 
each student as an individual. 

In the college teacher’s search for 
new or more valuable materials he is 
not the kind of scholar whom Samuel 
Crothers had in mind when he said, 
“Their interests are on the outer edge 
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of things. They leave the ninety-nine 
proved truths to follow a perhaps.” 
If the college teacher were to spend 
his time in this way, he would be 
forever giving his students stones 
rather than bread. 

The search of the college teacher 
does not end in hunting for materials 
of particular value for his students 
and for a deeper understanding of his 
students and their needs. All too 
commonly, information of great poten- 
tial value fails to serve the purpose it 
might, because of inadequate presen- 
tation. Consciously or unconsciously, 
the best college teachers are on the 
alert for effective ways of bringing 
students and truths together. Rel- 
atively little seems to have been done 
in this direction, and the attempts 
that have been made have been lack- 
ing in technique. I am impressed of 
late, however, by the effectiveness of 
two devices that many expert college 
teachers use. For one thing, they 
are forever asking penetrating ques- 
tions. To open a subject with the 
knife-edge of a question is a most 
effective way to get the thought 
across. Indeed, it is not uncommon 
for a really effective teacher to leave 
many of his questions unanswered, 
using them chiefly to stimulate i interest 
and discussion. 

It is impressive, too, to note the 
large proportion of able teachers who 
depend heavily on illustrations. It 
was said of Professor C. that he had a 
striking illustration for every general 
principle and that he never told the 
same story twice. Another teacher 
who had the reputation for being a 
truly great lecturer used vivid detail 
in every instance. 

In the effort to bring his students 
and the riches of his field of knowledge 
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into fruitful relationship, the teacher 
is constantly working out new ar- 
rangements of the known materials in 
his field. These new arrangements 
may simply be adaptations to the 
needs of his students. Sometimes they 
involve new insight into relationships 
between various elements in his field, 
relationships not detected by others. 
These new combinations do indeed 
constitute a kind of research, a kind 
that is all too likely to be ignored. 
Occasionally, the great teacher turns 
his hand to the writing of books into 
which he puts the fruit of his thinking. 
Only the more discerning have noted 
that he has contributed to the thought 
of his field just as surely as if he had 
been working away at a fact-finding 
phase of it. 

The search of the earnest college 
teacher is an unending one. In his 
book, 4nd Gladly Teach, Bliss Perry 
relates that he never liked to embark 
on a lecture without the comforting 
possession of a fresh analysis and 
evaluation of his lecture material. 
Every teacher is occasionally rewarded 
for his pains with new insights which 
he eagerly passes on to his students. 
Perry also noted the necessity for 
reading the new book or article lest 
he fail to include the best of what has 
recently become known. The teacher 
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who can make use of the research of 
the past is the richer for it; but he 
must not rely completely on long- 
accumulated materials. He needs the 
vitalizing force that comes from fresh 
material, fresh points of view, and 
fresh illustrations, if his presentation 
is not to be dull and uninspiring. As 
the college teacher who had been 
away from his graduate work some 
three or four years put it, “I have 
been out of college about four years 
now and have just about run out.” 
Surely the college teacher, if anyone, 
must say with Confucius, “No, I am 
not a sage. I am only one who learns 
without satiety, and who teaches 
without getting tired.” 

The college teacher’s search is 
unending, again, because the teach- 
er’s own ideas and points of view 
undergo change. As_ E. V. Lucas 
wrote, “... 1 am older now, and 
fewer things seem worth while.” Our 
notes become strange, alien to our 
thinking, almost useless things, unless 
we constantly re-work them as the 
years go by. The good teacher’s 
search is part of a never-ending effort 
to propagate the very best that is 
known in his field, the best as eval- 
uated in terms of the needs of the 
particular students with whom he 
works. [Vol. XVIII, No. 5] 
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Methods of ‘Teaching Used at 
Biarritz American University 


By J. G. UMSTATTD 


Evaluated by the Members of the Third-Term Faculty 


HE United States War De- 

partment established Biarritz 

American University to pro- 
vide university study for military 
personnel awaiting redeployment from 
the European theater of operations. 
During the three eight-weeks terms, 
beginning August 20, 1945, and end- 
ing March 8, 1946, a few more than 
ten thousand students pursued 419 
regular university courses, all levels 
from freshman through graduate sem- 
inars, in agriculture, commerce, edu- 
cation, engineering, fine arts (graphic 
and plastic arts, music, theater and 
radio arts), journalism, liberal arts, 
and science. One hundred ninety-two 
instructors were recruited from more 
than one hundred sixty American 
universities and colleges for teaching 
in the Army university at Biarritz. 
More than two-thirds of these men 
were deans, heads of departments, and 
full professors at home. All were older 
than forty-two but few were over 
fifty-eight. All were selected for their 
teaching ability. Less than ten per 
cent applied for the work; the rest 
were invited after a careful study of 
the background of each had been 
made. Almost every distinguished 
university in America was repre- 
sented among the institutions from 
which the men were chosen. The 


remainder of the faculty included one 
hundred forty-four officers and one 
hundred thirty enlisted men, most of 
whom were chosen on the basis of 
former college teaching experience. 
Not more than two hundred eighty 
of the four hundred sixty-six instruc- 
tors taught any one term. The turn- 
over between terms was great, due to 
redeployment of officers. It is be- 
lieved that the average teaching 
ability of the staff is not excelled by 
that of the staff in any American 
university, an opinion which was 
sustained by several student and 
faculty surveys. 

At the suggestion of the writer, a 
study of educational procedures was 
approved by Brigadier General Sam- 
uel L. McCroskey, commandant of 
Biarritz American University, and 
conducted during its third and last 
term, in March, 1946. The purposes 
of this article are to describe the 
study, to present the definitions 
framed by the writer and his col- 
leagues,! and to summarize a part of 


1Captain Clarence R. Carpenter, branch head 
Department of Psychology and Sociology, and chief, 
Research Section, B.A.U. (associate professor of 
psychology, Penn. State); Major Virgil R. Walker, 
instructor in education and assistant chief, Research 
Section, B.A.U. (instructor, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota); and T/s Robert E, 
semen instructor in education and member of the 
esearch Section, B.A.U. (assistant to the superin- 
tendent, Oklahoma City public schools.) 
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the findings. The complete study will 
appear in book form, illustrated, at a 
later date. 

The study used three sources of 
data. First, various instructors vol- 
unteered to write descriptions of 
classroom practices and of such edu- 
cational procedures as forums, con- 
certs, lecture series, and _ special 
features that were presented through 
the co-operation of local French cit- 
izens. One hundred _ twenty-four 
descriptions were prepared. They 
ranged in length from a few sentences 
to seventeen hundred words and 
totaled approximately twenty-five 
thousand words. Second, an informa- 
tion schedule on methods and tech- 
niques was prepared by the Research 
Section and filled voluntarily by fac- 
ulty members. Third, sixty usable pho- 
tographs were taken of the classroom 
and outside educational procedures. 

The schedule, titled ‘Analysis of 
the Educational Procedures of Biar- 
ritz American University,” was ten 
legal-sized pages in length. Its parts 
included the following: an invitation 
to co-operate and directions for filling 
the schedule; definitions of 28 educa- 
tional procedures, of which the Io 
more general were arbitrarily called 
“‘methods” and the 18 more specific 
were called ‘“‘techniques”; three col- 
umns opposite each set of definitions 
for inserting estimated percentages of 
time spent on each method and tech- 
nique under three situations for pur- 
poses of comparison—at B.A.U., in the 
instructor’s experience with the same 
course in the States, and in a situation 
considered ideal by the instructor; 
three other columns beside the same 
definitions, on separate pages, for the 
instructor to indicate for each of the 
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same three situations the frequency 
with which each method or technique 
had been or would be used—“ never,” 
“several times during the term,” 
““several times each week,” or “‘almost 
daily”; space for discussion of reasons 
for the differences in percentages and 
frequencies in the six columns; space 
for descriptions of “‘unique or unusual 
instructional procedures” used to 
motivate, to adjust the course to indi- 
vidual needs, to extend the course 
beyond the classroom, to adapt build- 
ings or equipment to the requirements 
of the course, and to extend the 
instructor’s services beyond the needs 
of the class for students not registered, 
for colleagues, or for local groups; and 
a page for discussion of various 
changes the instructor had made in 
his ways of teaching. The definitions 
were distributed several days before 
the schedule, and the latter was dis- 
tributed a week in advance of the date 
for collection. Faculty members were 
instructed to fill the form for only one 
course, which they were free to choose, 
and to turn it in to their section chiefs 
(deans) on or before a certain date. 
The 61-per cent return (104 of the 168 
instructors) was larger than expected 
under the completely voluntary con- 
ditions. All who co-operated were 
interested and filled the schedule with 
care. Appropriately enough, the data 
from the somewhat complicated sched- 
ule were in the main tabulated by a 
Philadelphia lawyer with research 
experience, M/Sgt. William F. Wenzel, 
an instructor in the Commerce Sec- 
tion of B.A.U. and a member of the 
Research Section. 

The Research Section and _ the 
writer arbitrarily termed the ten 
broader or more general procedures 
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“instructional methods,” and _ the 
specific practices “instructional tech- 
niques.” They realized that other 
persons might prefer to interchange 
some of the items, and they hold no 
brief for the classifications used. All 
that is claimed for the groupings is 
that they served the purposes of 
the study. 

The definitions of several instruc- 
tional methods which seem most 
likely to have various interpretations 
are quoted here: 


Discussion—an extended exchange of ideas 
actively stimulated by the instructor. 

Panel—an informal, though planned, conver- 
sational presentation by several individ- 
uals, followed by group discussion. 

Forum—formal presentation by several indi- 
viduals in succession, followed by group 
discussion. 

Direct conversational method (languages)— 
the teaching of a foreign language by 
actually using it through the speech-hearing 
approach. 

Tutoria/—instruction of an individual stu- 
dent, or students in small groups, with 
special attention to personal interests and 
abilities.” 

The instructional techniques were 
defined as follows: 


Parable—a short and often imaginative nar- 
rative through which a concept is explained 
by analogy. 

Anecdote—a brief narrative of an incident or 
event of special interest, often personal or 
biographical. 

Dramatization—presentation, by acting, of an 
event, episode, situation, or story. 

Debate—a discussion or examination of a 
problem or issue by the formal and logical 
presentation of arguments, followed by 
rebuttal. 

Field trip—a planned visit by a class or 
committee to a factory, plant, store, farm, 
school, museum, celebration, folk dance, art 
exhibit, and the like. 

Visual aids—models, exhibits, specimens, 


_ 2This is not to be confused with coaching, which 
is included under instructional techniques. 
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pictures, or other graphic materials and 
objects shown to clarify and to intensify the 
learner’s perceptions. 

Auditory aids—devices such as recordings, 
sound films, or radio presentation used to 
clarify and intensify the learner’s per- 
ceptions. 

Demonstration—the use of objects or materials 
with verbal explanation to describe struc- 
tures or to explain processes or operations. 

Coaching—special assistance outside the class- 
room to individuals or small groups who 
are experiencing learning difficulties. 

Guest instructors—colleagues or visiting Amer- 
icans who aid instruction through lectures, 
demonstrations, illustrations, or discussions. 

Use of local people—local inhabitants who aid 
instruction through lectures, demonstra- 
tions, dramatization, pictures, or discussions. 

Other intercultural activities—the classroom 
use of citizens of other countries (except 
local inhabitants) such as guest instructors 
or guest students. 

Use of other local resources—collection and use 
of local minerals, flora, fauna, artifacts, or 
other cultural objects. 

Construction—the making of a model or an 
object by students—getting an understand- 
ing of basic principles or of developing skills. 

Exhibitions—a display of results of students’ 
learning activities. 

Concert—a musical performance of some 
length by voices or instruments or both. 
Recital—same as concert, except limited to 
small ensemble or to one individual with or 

without an accompanist. 

Written reports or term papers—written papers 
prepared by the student after special study 
of a problem or subject. 


The directions requested that the 
instructor familiarize himself with the 
definitions and use them while check- 
ing the form even though he might 
not entirely agree with the wording. 
The list of definitions was carried on 
the page opposite the columns, for 
quick reference, and, as already stated, 
it was distributed a week in advance 
of the schedule. It was hoped that 
this plan would increase the reliability 
of the resuits, although it is realized 
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that a better plan would have in- 
cluded study and discussion of the 
various methods and techniques, as 
defined, by individual faculty mem- 
bers, small groups, and perhaps the 
entire faculty. 


COMPOSITE frequency score, 

or a weighted usage index, was 
computed for each method and tech- 
nique under each of the three situa- 
tions by giving values of 3, 2, 1, ando 
in turn for responses of ‘almost 
daily,” “several times each week,” 
“several times during term,” and 
“never,” and the results were totaled. 
Thus, for formal lecture 12 instruc- 
tors checked “‘almost daily” (36), 7 
checked “‘several times each week” 
(14), 29 checked “‘several times during 
term” (29), and 56 checked “never” 
(o), making the score at B.A.U., 79 
(see Column 2, Table I). 

This procedure gave the results 
shown in Table I for the ten methods 
in the three situations. Attention is 
called to the apparently low scores for 
the direct conversational method, 24, 
19, and 24. The separate tabulation 
for the eight teachers of foreign 
languages who filled the form shows 
that all used this method ‘almost 
daily” at B.A.U. and would use it to 
the same degree under ideal condi- 
tions. It may be added, parenthet- 
ically, that the direct conversational 
method produced excellent results in 
the French, German, Russian, and Ital- 
ian courses taught at this university. 

Among the significant points re- 
vealed by an inspection of the scores 
for general methods given in Table I 
are that the formal lecture was used 
less and the informal lecture more at 
B.A.U. than in American universities 
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TABLE I 


THE Scores FOR THE TEN METHODS IN THE 
THREE SITUATIONS 


























Method B.A.U.| U.S.A.} Ideal 

(1) |@® | @® | @® 

Formal lecture............. 79 108 IOI 
Informal ae 224 | 212 | an 
RE IR ae 194 | 180 | 203 
SR eee 8 16 25 
tt Shaenasaeiiedie 8 16 18 
Student report............. 58 76 81 

Direct conversational—lan- 

errr ees 24 19 24 

_ LS ee 39 53 61 
eres 96 | 118 | 127 
RRURUIORS. 0... cccsccees 116 | 116 | 109 

TABLE II 


Tue Scores ON THE EIGHTEEN INSTRUCTIONAL 
TECHNIQUES RATED IN THE THREE SITUATIONS 


























Technique B.A.U.| U.S.A.| Ideal 
(1) _@) | G@ | @ 
Ee ee 54 56 57 
AMOCGOE..... 2.2222 cccecees 110 | 110 | 113 
EPOMRSUZEHION, .........06. 21 28 33 
eee eee 29 31 40 
Ps ccanainedasenna 36 60 82 
CR icviseenndaxed 89 | 113 | 137 
Auditory aids.............. 47 67 89 
Demonstration............. 94 IIs 109 
Coaching..............+00- 66 74 87 
Guest instructors........... 42 $7 75 
Use of local people....... ool OD 39 54 
Other intercultural activ- 

_ | a ee 16 20 30 
Use of local resources....... 46 54 67 
re 13 17 23 
ES ie cca enaecwwa 22 38 45 
oO eee 12 12 12 
MNEs vcsseceevccecesess 10 13 15 
Written reports and term 

EAS rey ee eee 59 87 85 
and colleges; that the discussion 


method was used more at B.A.U. and 
would be used still more under ideal 
conditions than it had been used in 
the home institutions; that the panel, 
forum, and tutorial and laboratory 
methods were more favored for ideal 
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conditions than used in either of the 
other two situations; and that exam- 
inations were used to the same degree 
at B.A.U. and at home, but would be 
less used under ideal conditions. 
The results for techniques, com- 
uted in the same manner, are given 
in Table II. Inspection of the scores 
reveals that all except two of the 
techniques would be used more under 
ideal conditions than they had been 
at B.A.U. or in the States. The con- 
cert was used to the same degree, in 
all three situations, and the demon- 
stration had been used more at 
B.A.U. but would be used less under 
ideal conditions than at home. The 
six techniques most frequently used 
at B.A.U. by the faculty as a whole, 
were, in rank order of usage, the 
anecdote, demonstration, visual aids, 
coaching, written reports or term 
papers, and auditory aids. The same 
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six techniques also had led in fre- 
quency of use back home and would 
lead under ideal conditions, but in 
each case the rank order differed or 
would differ from the foregoing. As 
the reader makes further interpreta- 
tions of the data on both the tech- 
niques and the methods, according to 
the dictates of his own interests, he 
should bear in mind that the size of 
the score in some cases, as for ex- 
ample the concert or the recital, is 
directly related to the possibility of 
use of the method or the technique. 
In concluding this preliminary re- 
port, it may be said that not the least 
significant outcome of the study at 
Biarritz was the evidence it revealed 
of the wholesome spirit of co-operation 
and the high morale of the faculty 
that carried to successful completion 
the Army’s experiment in_ higher 
education. [Vol. XVIII, No. 5] 








Student Counseling in Catholic 
Education 


By JAMES F. MOYNIHAN 


Guidance for the Whole Individual 


RGANIZED guidance, which 

prior to the present was 

beginning to reach its matu- 
rity, may well be expected to blossom 
forth in its full vigor in the postwar 
educational situation. The impor- 
tance attached to personnel work in 
military circles may well precipitate a 
development that will parallel the 
growth of the testing movement 
following the last war. It would seem 
that this will be particularly true at 
the higher educational levels where 
guidance and personnel have not 
previously enjoyed the same organ- 
ization found in elementary and 
secondary schools. The fact that 
the greater proportion of veterans 
seeking formal education will come to 
the colleges and universities consti- 
tutes a challenge to existing programs 
at this level. If, then, the wish is 
father to the thought, we may antici- 
pate a hearty growth in the college- 
guidance program. There is evidence, 
too, that the growth will be a healthy 
one since the shafts of the structure 
are sunk in solid ground. 

In both its viewpoint and approach, 
the modern trend in guidance is 
fortunate. Taking its frame of refer- 
ence from the American approach in 
psychiatry and clinical psychology, the 
present trend in guidance endeavors 
to consider the total individual and 


to remember, at the same time, that 
he is and always remains an indi- 
vidual. This has resulted in an 
equally healthy broadening of the 
concept of guidance to include all 
aspects of the total personality. 
Classifications of types of guidance 
become somewhat artificial in view of 
the fact that educational, vocational, 
and personal problems, when they 
affect the individual, are interlinked 
in the field of the whole personality. 
Such a concept when adhered to by 
counselors becomes a safeguard lest, 
in the pursuit of a particular problem, 
they overlook its extension and 
thereby fail to see the woods because 
of the trees. 

The present trend in guidance is 
fortunate also in that it recognizes the 
fact that the dynamics of the per- 
sonality are as important as are its 
abilities. In the concrete, this has 
meant a fuller awareness of the 
motivational forces behind the per- 
sonality, an awareness that motiva- 
tion is as important in guidance as it 
is in learning and, in fact, that 
motivation must precede guidance 
both in its educational and vocational 
aspects, if these are to be effective. 
The key here lies ultimately in the 
perception of values. In attempting, 
therefore, to aid the student in 
arriving at a better educational and 
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vocational perspective, we must not 
overlook the influence that his aware- 
ness of values has on both. It soon 
becomes clear to the college counselor 
that the broader range of personal 
problems is intimately connected with, 
and colored by, the outlook which the 
student has.on the meaning and value 
of life. 'Wecannot, therefore, provide 
complete guidance for the total indi- 
vidual and at the same time overlook 
his philosophical and religious outlook 
on life. If the modern emphasis is 
to be as broad as it purports to be, it 
must be big enough to see the whole, 
even as it develops techniques for 
the parts. 


UCH a concept of guidance, with 

its stress on the total personality, 
finds ready acceptance in Catholic 
educational circles, because it is a 
concept which is in accord with 
Catholic educational theory and prac- 
tice. Catholic education does not 
look upon the education and guidance 
of a student from either an atomistic 
or a dichotomistic point of view. It 
considers the total individual, who is 
a substantial unit of body and soul, 
and seeks the realization of the entire 
individual in a full and harmonious 
development of all his potentialities 
as a human being. Naturally then, 
it stresses guidance in all its phases, 
educational, vocational, and personal. 
It has always been ready to accept 
standard techniques of guidance when 
they have proved sound. Guidance 
programs form an important part of 
Catholic school program. The trend 
toward expansion and better organi- 
zation is keeping pace with that 
found in other educational circles. 
Catholic colleges, in particular, are 
preparing for, where they have not 
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already established, adequate per- 
sonnel departments which will be 
ready to handle the guidance problems 
in postwar education. 

While Catholic education endeavors 
to provide for the educational, voca- 
tional, and personal guidance of its 
students, it has always given a para- 
mount place to religious guidance, 
not only because of its relation to the 
student’s educational and vocational 
life, but, more particularly, because 
of its intimate relationship to his 
personal life. Catholic education 
believes that religion aids the student 
by helping to establish worth-while 
goals in life and by teaching the 
principles and values which will pro- 
vide the motivation necessary for him 
to strive earnestly to reach these 
goals. Certainly, this is not some- 
thing that is foreign to the concept 
of guidance. 

Religious guidance in Catholic col- 
leges is provided through both group 
and individual counseling. Group 
counseling more commonly takes the 
form of religious instruction given 
during class periods which form an 
integral part of the curriculum. Group 
instruction is supported by various 
religious activities, confraternities and 
sodalities which may be classed as 
spiritual extra-curricular activities 
which, while encouraging the per- 
sonal, develop also the social, aspect 
of religious life. Individual counseling 
in religious matters is provided by all 
members of the Catholic college fac- 
ulty who are priests, whether it be in 
their capacity as counselors, con- 
fessors, or teachers. In addition, one 
priest is ordinarily appointed as 
spiritual counselor to the students, 
and in this capacity he devotes all his 
time to their religious and personal 
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problems. They may go to him at 
any time to discuss in conference or 
confession their particular problems. 
The approach here is in keeping with 
the personalistic and individualistic 
trend in modern guidance. In the 
guidance of the total individual, the 
development of his personal religious 
life is not overlooked. 


ITH the increasing emphasis 

today on guidance, we find 
much in the literature that is helpful 
in connection with principles and 
techniques. For the most part, how- 
ever, this information is limited to 
the handling of educational and voca- 
tional problems and, where personal 
problems are discussed, to principles 
of mental hygiene. We have no 
doubt made much progress in refining 
the tools of guidance as we have 
gained deeper psychological insight 
into the nature of personal problems. 
Our tests, while not perfect, are 
adequate. We have been made con- 
scious of the fact that our guidance 
will be as valid as the information on 
which it is based. We have come to 
realize the value of cumulative records 
even though they may often exceed 
in perfection of form the competency 
with which we use them. We are in 
the process of refining our occu- 
pational information. There are 
indications that the programs of 
rehabilitation will furnish us with 
better techniques of job analysis and 
at the same time afford a more valid 
basis for our correlations of aptitudes 
and occupations. The contribution 
that the mental-hygiene movement 
has made to student counseling is 
clear to all who are engaged in this 
work. Yet one looks in vain in 
current literature for comparable dis- 
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cussions on improved techniques for 
religious guidance. Psychology has 
contributed much to other aspects of 
guidance. Have we overlooked the 
contribution that it makes to our 
techniques of religious guidance? 
There is still much investigation to 
be done here. It is a field which 
invites the thought of educators as 
well as psychologists. 

Psychology, when it applies itself 
to religious guidance, considers religion 
as it affects the total individual. It 
is interested, therefore, in the intel- 
lectual, emotional, and_ volitional 
aspects of the problem. It concen- 
trates, however, on those mental 
processes and states of awareness 
which an individual experiences when 
he is influenced by religious beliefs 
or exercises religious practices. It 
attempts primarily to learn how 
religion affects individual conscious- 
ness. This approach is in many 
respects incomplete. It tells us nothing 
of the truth of accepted beliefs, just as 
a psychological study of the learning 
processes gives us no_ information 
about the objective validity of the 
knowledge acquired through them. 
However, within bounds it is helpful 
in teaching us techniques for pro- 
posing religious values and building 
up religious habits. 

It is evident that different mental 
factors may dominate the religious 
consciousness of various types of 
individuals and even the conscious- 
ness of the same individual in changing 
circumstances. By the same token, 
different attitudes may qualify the 
religious life of an individual during 
the various stages of his develop- 
ment. This is in keeping with the 
findings of developmental psychology. 
Whereas in childhood we note that 
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the mental content is colored by 
imaginal elements, in the adolescent, 
emotional factors are likely to be 
prominent, with intellectual factors, 
in anticipation of the adult pattern, 
seeking the ascendancy. It is well 
to keep this in mind if we are to 
guide the religious consciousness of 
the adolescent. This is particularly 
the case when we meet him during, 
or immediately after, the transition 
from childhood to adolescence. From 
this period on, there is an increasing 
need for emphasis on the objective 
validity of religious beliefs, for clari- 
fication of intrinsic arguments, and 
for a bolstering of the logic of 
extrinsic argumentation from the 
authority of the church. Even though 
the youth may forget the arguments, 
he will know that they exist. What 
is frequently labeled the agnostic 
tendency of youth toward religious 
matters comes not from a dissatis- 
faction with religion per se but from 
a dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which religion is presented. He wants 
to believe because he sees the argu- 
ments himself. The naive and un- 
sophisticated attitude of the child, 
who is one with his environment, is 
gone. For the youth to believe 
explicitly what as a child he believed 
implicitly, mere authority is no longer 
sufficient. The doctrines of child- 
hood must be supported by argu- 
ments. He is in that stage of his 
religious awareness where it is a ques- 
tion of fides quaerens intellectum. 


N OUR counseling in religious 
guidance it is important also that, 
while we keep in mind the intellectual 
factor, we do not overlook the emo- 
tional aspect of the youth’s religious 
life. Upon this may well depend the 
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motivation that comes through a 
genuine interest in religious values. 
In fact, the development of interest 
through guidance may be more impor- 
tant than deep knowledge, for interest 
will prompt the student to widen and 
deepen his information. Concretely, 
it becomes a question of making the 
knowledge and study of religious 
principles and truths appealing. We 
can hardly expect to develop an 
awareness of religious values which 
will be real enough to aid the student 
in meeting and solving his personal 
problems, if religion is regarded as a 
mere appendage to practical life. 
Religious issues must be presented 
as live issues. It must be made 
clear that the truths of religion cut 
across every field of activity; that 
they are related to economic, social, 
and industrial, as well as personal, 
questions; that, in fact, religion bears 
a reference to practical life, be it 
personal, national, or international, 
Group guidance in religious matters 
does well to take advantage of the 
youth’s tendency for self-expression 
through class or study-group discus- 
sions. Individual guidance does well 
to adjust itself to, and make use of, 
adolescent idealism and loyalty, and 
direct these toward religion by 
acquainting youth with its tradition, 
its heroes, its contribution to art, 
literature, social science, government, 
and civilization. 

It is in individual guidance in 
personal problems that religious guid- 
ance can be most effective. The 
connection between personal prob- 
lems and religious attitudes is well 
known to Catholic college counselors 
through a tradition that antedates 
both formal psychiatry and mental 
hygiene. The confessional is not the 
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same as the psychiatric interview 
even though many of the problems 
treated in both are similar. Nor 
does the therapeutic value of the 
former come through a mere emo- 
tional unburdening or a clarification 
of feelings. Rather does it come 
through an awareness that conscious 
guilt (for it is only conscious guilt 
that is the subject-matter of the 
confessional) has been forgiven. 

Many of the doubts, worries, and 
fears of youth revolve about the goals 
which they have explicitly or implicitly 
set up for themselves. With some, 
the goal is impractical or, through 
excessive idealism, geared too high. 
Failure may result in a defeatism 
which shows itself either in flight or 
in rationalization that the goal in 
question is impossible or unnatural. 
Religious and character ideals fre- 
quently suffer in this respect. For 
others, the problem may hinge upon 
the lack of a true, stable goal or plan 
of life. The student is groping in an 
attempt to find the meaning of life. 
He is goal-minded even though he 
does not appear to be. For the 
adolescent has that characteristic 
tendency of the human mind to 
seek unity in variety, to seek com- 
pletions. Instinctively, he looks for 
some unifying principle. Supply him 
with this, or better, help him to find 
it, and the personal and moral prob- 
lems of our students are well along 
the way toward solution. 

Guidance, when it extends to 
the broad range of personal prob- 
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lems, is interested ultimately in aid- 
ing the student to become a stable 
personality and in developing nobility 
of character. The individual who is 
pursuing a worth-while goal in life 
has within him the basis of a healthy 
stable personality and, barring acci- 
dents and gross neglect of the prin- 
ciples of mental health, will pass 
through life without suffering any of 
the major or minor mental disorders. 
The man of character is the man 
whose behavior is dominated by 
principles. If the principles are noble, 
so will be the character. It would be 
unfair to the student, as it would be 
a sign of shortsightedness on our 
part if, in our endeavor to focus our 
guidance on the total field of his 
personality, we were to neglect the 
influence that his religious outlook 
on life has on both his happiness and 
his character. It is as important to 
make no mistakes in guidance as it is 
to make no mistake in the pursuit of 
man’s destiny, with which the whole 
work of guidance and education is 
ultimately and necessarily connected. 
Our guidance will be for the total 
individual if, while we are aiding him 
in selecting the proper curriculum, in 
imparting vocational information, in 
correcting a complex or a phobia, 
we do not neglect the deeper needs 
of his personality which are only 
satisfied by a clear knowledge of the 
meaning of life and a keen awareness 
that he is pursuing a course which 
will lead him to the fulfillment of his 
destiny. [Vol. XVIII, No. 5] 
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Why College Trustees? 


By ELLIS HUNTINGTON DANA 


Need for Organizational Adjustment and for More Modern Theory and 
Practice for Colleges 


RUSTEES of colleges and 

universities vary in functions. 

Though by charter trustees 
legally control and hold a college or 
university, their functions are cus- 
tomarily limited to raising and invest- 
ing funds, to holding and managing 
properties, to choosing a president, to 
helping to keep the educational pro- 
gram in touch with the times, to 
appointing faculty members, and to 
granting degrees. 

If the trustee is to perform a real 
duty to the college, it, in turn, must 
offer him genuine opportunity for 
service. Only on the basis of such 
reciprocity can a relationship of 
mutual trust and understanding be 
maintained. A trustee, to be more 
than a figurehead, should have a gen- 
uine interest in education. He must 
be alert to the college’s needs and 
opportunities. As a public-spirited, 
prominent citizen, he should cul- 
tivate a broad perspective on the 
educational needs of the community, 
state, and nation. He should try to 
interchange ideas with trustees from 
other colleges and universities as a 
means of acquiring breadth and per- 
spective for his work. He should be 
available for counsel and tolerant of 
administrators. A trustee should grasp 
every opportunity to spread informa- 
tion about the college and increase its 


good will and prestige. To perform his 
functions effectively, he must be 
conversant with the history, aims, 
plans, programs, and needs of the 
college. 

There should be a system by which 
a new trustee is given a full, though 
brief, summary of the important 
facts about the college he is to 
serve. These should include informa- 
tion, carefully presented and item- 
ized, concerning the duties of a 
trustee, fellow trustees on the board, 
trustee or corporation traditions and 
procedures, bylaws, regulations, and 
college background, aims and _ pur- 
poses of the college, financial condition 
of the college, and the curriculum, 
program, and faculty of the college. 
With rotation in the office of trustee, 
a systematic plan of informing and 
cultivation is most important. 

A definite plan of sharing in- 
formation with trustees should include 
frequent personal and group cul- 
tivation, periodic letters of in- 
formation, frequent luncheons and 
meetings, encouragement to view the 
significant workings of the college, 
careful preparation for all meetings, 
with a covering letter and agenda 
sent out in advance, a portfolio for 
each trustee, which should be kept by 
the college for use at each board 
meeting and should contain all ma- 
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terials bearing directly on points in 
the agenda, with background informa- 
tion on each point. The portfolios 
should be kept in order and up to 
date, from meeting to meeting. 

Training trustees for leadership is 
just as important for a college as is 
training lay leadership in a church, a 
corporation, or a community fund. 
Education in leadership is even more 
important because so much now 
depends on the trustee. 

Trustees must be informed that 
over the centuries a science of phi- 
lanthropy has developed and grown 
as colleges and universities have 
grown. What seem to be new methods 
have been tried in one way or another 
before. The house-to-house canvass 
was used in 1552, when Henry VIII 
dissolved the monasteries. “‘ Begging” 
letters, so called, were used in London 
one hundred years ago. The “benefit 
performance” is a method which goes 
back to the gala fairs and jousting 
tournaments of the twelfth century. 
The “financial agent”’ goes back one 
thousand years to such an officer in 
the medieval monastery. The “‘tith- 
ing method” has been adapted from 
its use since biblical times. There is 
the “‘dole” which goes back to early 
Grecian days. The “whirlwind cam- 
paign” used by Benjamin Franklin in 
advocating the interests of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania was broadened 
in conception and scope during World 
War I, yet it is not the last word on 
fund-raising technique, since condi- 
tions have greatly changed in two 
decades. 

College trustees must be informed 
that a newer, more scientific method 
is now called for to meet the changing 
conditions. The older methods con- 
centrated on the large givers, but 
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today large givers are becoming in- 
creasingly less and less able to give. 
The emphasis is shifting more and 
more to the many. As a result, it is 
necessary to determine the modern 
place and function of a trustee; it is 
necessary to gauge the need for seek- 
ing still other laymen who can broaden 
the base of good will and who can 
cultivate new friends for new funds. 


T IS more and more recognized 

that a large board of trustees is 
preferable for the college, which is 
increasingly dependent upon financial 
gifts from groups and _ individuals. 
The wider the base of givers and 
potential friends, the more repre- 
sentative the board should be in its 
membership. Official connection often 
creates an interest on the part of a 
prominent person who might not be 
reached otherwise, and encourages 
large gifts or, at least, effective help 
in financial development. The larger 
the board, the larger the number of 
persons who may be expected to par- 
ticipate in giving, in offering names, 
or in cultivating prospective donors. 
For these reasons, large and small 
privately endowed colleges will find 
that it genuinely pays to have a large 
group of trustees or corporation 
members. 

In most privately endowed Amer- 
ican colleges and universities, the 
number of trustees or corporation 
members varies from as few as seven 
to as many as over fifty. The emphasis 
on larger boards occurs principally for 
reasons of financial support. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that a small 
board is sufficient for other than 
financial reasons. Large representa- 
tive boards, however, are essential 
when financial support becomes in- 
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COLLEGE TRUSTEES 


dispensable. A board of trustees 
usually perpetuates itself, with the 
alumni nominating their representa- 
tives according to age, wealth, geo- 
graphical distribution, and businesses 
and professions represented. Certain 
other standards developed from the 
experience of colleges and universities 
determine the selection of trustees or 
corporation members. 

There should be a balanced repre- 
sentation of various age groups, with 
comparatively few older men or 
women, a majority of middle-aged 
members, and some relatively young 
trustees. This latter group is impor- 
tant to a board which must effectively 
propose and accept new ideas, and 
meet new trends courageously. Many 
colleges have a plan for automatic 
retirement of trustees at a certain age. 
Some have a provision placing them 
on an honorary status at seventy. 

It must constantly be borne in 
mind, as Charles F. Thwing sug- 
gested, that “the future of a college 
is longer than its past” and that, 
therefore, trustees should be selected 
with a view to their probable contri- 
bution to the future welfare of the 
university. He also said that 
if a board is subject to constant renewal 
by an automatic process after a service 
of three or five years, men of any age 
may fittingly be elected; but if the place 
is regarded as permanent, only those who 
‘ have not passed beyond mature middle 
life are to be selected. 

This is an important consideration 
in the selection of trustees, and in the 
building and rebuilding of a board 
to meet new needs and trends today. 

Many colleges should have gradual 
changes made. In these extraordinary 
times, there should be a broader base 

1The American College and University, pp. 17, 18. 
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of influential interest and support as 

the result of larger and more effective 

boards. Consequently, in general, the 

following organizational emphases are 

suggested for consideration: 

More trustees and more younger trustees 

More trustees from outside the city in which 
the college is located 

More trustees representative of business and 
industry 

More trustees representative of nationally 
known Americans 

More flexibility and stimulation of organiza- 
tion as implied in the appointment of 
special-term trustees and in gradually 
doing away with life members 

More -honor to those who retire, and an 
automatic retirement age 

More planned contacts and information for 
the purpose of actively stimulating more 
interest on the part of trustees 

More challenging and specific jobs for trustees 
to do 

Co-ordination of administration, trustees, 
alumni, faculty, and student representa- 
tives through an informal college council 
which can meet three times a year 

This council will afford a wider under- 

standing, more effective public rela- 

tions, and, in the end, wider support. 


HE number of trustees’ board 
meetings varies widely with dif- 
ferent colleges and universities. Some 
meet only twice, some as often as six 
times, a year. However, board com- 
mittees may hold bimonthly, or even 
monthly, meetings. During the aca- 
demic year, the executive committee 
and also the finance committee may 
meet as often as once a month. There 
may be special meetings. All meet- 
ings should be purposeful, carefully 
planned, and made as interesting and 
as live as possible, both in content 
and conduct. 
The following are some specific sug- 
gestions as to how trustees may 
become better informed and more 
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effective, to be applied according to 
the needs of the individual college: 


1. A strategy committee, composed of 
three members of the trustee committee 
on development and two prominent out- 
side businessmen, may be formed for the 
purpose of making careful plans, and 
holding infrequent meetings, to attract 
new friends and funds. 

2.A committee on development of 
trustees may be expanded to include 
other representative leaders. This en- 
larged committee from city and state 
may furnish a proving ground for 
prospective trustees. This will increase 
interest in the college, and will extend 
its influence. 

3. Special-term trustees may be elected 
with special standing, privileges, and 
duties. The selection may be made from 
widely known persons who definitely 
represent other factors, not already 
covered by trustees, such as age, geo- 
graphical distribution, wealth, position, 
and representation of business and pro- 
fessional groups. A special-term trustee 
may be elected to fill temporarily the 
vacancy of a regular trustee. 

4. More emphasis on age may be 
important to assure a sufficient number 
of middle-aged and young trustees. The 
ages of the majority should be from 
thirty-five to sixty years. 

5. Life membership for trustees may be 
gradually replaced by a rotating plan of 
six to ten years’ service. Though life 
membership enhances prestige, it does not 
allow for sufficient new blood, new ideas, 
and the progressive growth needed by the 
smaller colleges. 

6. More opportunities may be afforded 
trustees to meet administrative leaders, 
directors, and heads of departments and 
divisions in an informal way such as is 
suggested in the Informal College Council. 
This Council may meet several times 
each year. 

7. Trustee members may be encouraged 
to attend the Trustees of Colleges and 
Universities Conference held each year 
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in April at Lafayette College, or other 
similar meetings. 

8. A trustees’ day may be held each 
spring in April or early May. A special 
two-day period can be set aside for 
meetings, for visitation to classes, for 
conferences with administrative officers, 
and for a general get-together, with 
special discussions on college work, plans, 
and policies. 

g. Trustees’ breakfasts may be held 
periodically, perhaps bimonthly, for the 
purposes of getting better acquainted, of 
generating more information or enthusi- 
asm about the college, or of inviting 
prominent college friends now and then 
as guests. 

10. Special trustees’ meetings may be 
held periodically to give students a 
chance to present and discuss certain 
phases of their work, and to provide 
an opportunity for faculty members to 
acquaint trustees more fully with what is 
going on and why, from a faculty view- 
point. This shoul improve knowledge, 
interest, and general morale. 

11. More written information about 
the college may be made available to the 
trustees in more readable form. 

12. Minutes of all meetings of trustees’ 
committees and notices of important 
college happenings and events may be 
mailed to all trustees. 

13. Trustees may be invited to dis- 
seminate information about the college, to 
suggest potential friends and, when pos- 
sible, to cultivate new and old friends. 


Today it may be important to 
enlist even a greater number of prom- 
inent persons. This may be achieved 
by way of “friends of the college.” 
Claremont Colleges, consisting of 
three colleges in Southern California, 
organized a group of three hundred 
friends several years ago, who pay 
dues of $12.50 a year. California 
Institute of Technology has had a 
group of sustaining Associates who 

[Continued on page 279] 
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College and University 
Calendar Terms 


It is time that some degree of 
uniformity was achieved among col- 
leges to describe the calendar upon 
which they operate. At present, we 
have three terms in common use, 
“semester plan,” “trimester plan,” 
and “quarter plan,” and a con- 
siderable amount of confusion as to 
what they mean. Moreover, there 
is no little difference of opinion 
concerning what is meant by the term 
“academic year.” 

The writer has been concerned with 
the exact meaning of these terms in 
attempting to analyze costs of vet- 
erans’ education in some thirty-four 
hundred college units replying to 
questionnaires distributed in 1945 by 
the American Council on Education 
for use in producing the Guide to 
Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools in the United States. Some 
institutions have shown costs on the 
semester basis, while others have 
indicated them variously on the basis 
of the trimester, quarter, or academic 
year. The wide disparity in interpre- 
tation of the meanings of these terms 
has made it difficult to find a common 
basis for comparing costs to the stu- 
dent in different types of institutions 
and in different regions of the United 
States. 


1Reported by Roland A. Browne, Assistant 
Professor of Education and Psychology, New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

2Good, Carter V., editor. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1945. 


The latest Merriam-Webster Un- 
abridged Dictionary gives the fol- 
lowing definitions: 


Academic year—the annual period of 
sessions of an academic institution, 
usually extending in the United States 
from late in September till well into June. 

Semester—. . . either of the two periods 
of instruction, commonly 18 weeks in 
length, into which the academic year is 
usually divided. 

Quarter—a term of study in a seminary, 
college, etc.; properly, a fourth of the 
school year, but often longer or shorter. 

Trimester—one of three terms into which 
an academic year is sometimes divided. 


The Dictionary of Education also falls 
short of clarifying the terminology. 
We find the following definitions: 


Academic year—the period covering the 
annual session (excluding the summer 
session) of an educational institution, 
usually divided into two semesters or 
three quarters. 

Semester—half of an academic year, 
usually 16 to 18 weeks. 

Quarter—one-fourth of a school year, 
where the year is divided into terms or 
sessions varying from 8 to 12 weeks. 

No definition of trimester is given in 

the Dictionary of Education. 

The indeterminate nature of these 
definitions reflects the lack of uni- 
formity which exists in American 
colleges and universities in the matter 
of the length and division of the 
academic year. The meaning of the 
term semester is fairly well estab- 
lished, probably because it is an old 
term developed at a time when the 
length and division of the academic 
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year were relatively the same through- 
out the colleges of the country. The 
traditional college year comprised 
about thirty-six weeks, and the ses- 
sion was divided into two approxi- 
mately equal semesters. If there was 
a summer session, it was considered 
apart from the work of the regular 
session. 

Confusion of terms probably began 
with the adoption of the quarter 
plan at such institutions as Chicago 
and Ohio State. According to this 
plan, the summer vacation was short- 
ened from three months to one 
month, giving a total period of instruc- 
tion of about forty-eight weeks. Three 
12-weeks terms, or thirty-six weeks, 
occupied the period formerly covered 
by two 18-weeks semesters, and the 
remaining 12-weeks period took the 
place of the summer session. This 
effected a division of the academic 
year into four equal parts, and 
there was no longer the sharp differ- 
ence in offerings, student body, and 
so on, between the summer session 
and the preceding terms. 

The trimester plan, as the term is 
used in many institutions, appears to 
involve an adaptation of the semester 
plan to meet the wartime need for 
acceleration. Thus, institutions that 
previously operated from September 
to mid-June have trimmed a week 
here and there from the two semesters 
and increased the length of the 
summer session to make three terms 
of approximately equal duration and 
equivalent scholastic weight. While 
the term “trimester plan” is usually 
applied to this expedient, it is some- 
times designated as the “three term” 
or “three semester” plan. 

All of this would be clear enough if 
there were more consistency in the 
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use of the terms themselves. How- 
ever, it is evident from examination 
of the data submitted by institutions 
listed in the Guide that there is no 
little disagreement as to which term 
should be used to describe the cal- 
endar of any given institution. When 
a situation has become so thoroughly 
confused, drastic measures may be 
needed to bring about clarification. 
First, it is obvious that officially 
accepted definitions should be made 
for all terms concerned. The task of 
developing these definitions seems 
clearly to fall within the sphere of 
responsibility of the national and 
regional accrediting and advisory 
bodies in the field of higher educa- 
tion. The following tentative defini- 
tions are the writer’s own, offered 
merely in the hope that they may 
serve as a starting point for discussion. 


Term—one of the major divisions of the 
academic year; a semester, trimester, or 
quarter; sometimes used to designate 
one-half of a quarter in institutions 
operating on the quarter plan. 

Semester—a period of instruction in an 
educational institution operated on the 
semester plan; equal to one-half of an 
academic year; not to be used as a 
synonym for trimester. 

Trimester—a period of instruction in an 
educational institution operated on the 
trimester plan; equal to one-third of an 
academic year; not to be used as a 
synonym for semester. 

Quarter—a period of instruction in an 
institution operated on the quarter 
plan; equal to one-fourth of an aca- 
demic year. 

Academic year—the entire period of full- 
time, full-credit instruction at an 
educational institution, during which 
there is relative continuity and simi- 
larity of offerings, instruction, and 
student body; does not include summer- 
school offerings not clearly a part of the 
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regular program; may be divided into 

two semesters, three trimesters, or 

four quarters, depending upon the 
calendar plan upon which the institu- 
tion operates. 

Semester plan—a system according to 
which the academic year is divided 
into two approximately equal periods 
of instruction, each of 16 to 18 weeks’ 
duration and of equal scholastic weight; 
results in an academic year ranging in 
length from about 32 to 36 weeks. 

Trimester plan—a system according to 
which the academic year is divided into 
three approximately equal periods of 
instruction, each of about 16 weeks’ 
duration and of equal scholastic weight; 
results in an academic year of about 
48 weeks. 

Quarter plan—a system according to 
which the academic year is divided into 
four approximately equal periods of 
instruction, each of about 12 weeks’ 
duration and of equal scholastic weight; 
results in an academic year of about 
48 weeks. 

The writer believes that the prin- 
cipal advantage of the definitions 
given is that they eliminate the 
present indecision as to whether the 
traditional 36-weeks academic year or 
the calendar year should be taken 
as the basis for expressing the cal- 
endar plan. 

One principal source of difficulty 
in bringing order into this chaotic 
situation is that some institutions 
have a much shorter continuous 
period of instruction each year than 
others. Thus, the traditional aca- 
demic year in institutions operated 
on the semester plan is about three 
months shorter than the entire period 
of instruction in colleges operated on 
the trimester or quarter plans. Prob- 
ably because educational workers 
have become accustomed to the 
semester plan, they have continued 
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to think of the academic year as 
consisting of a relatively fixed number 
of weeks (32 to 36) in evaluating the 
period of instruction offered in institu- 
tions operated on the trimester or 
quarter plans. This, of course, is 
natural and perhaps desirable as long 
as the overwhelming majority of 
colleges adhere to the semester plan. 
It ceases to be workable and leads 
only to confusion when a significantly 
large number of institutions adopt 
the trimester or quarter plan. 

The evaluation of credit in cases of 
transfer of students from one institu- 
tion to another becomes increasingly 
difficult as more and more colleges 
shift from the semester plan to some 
alternative system of organization. 
One measure that suggests itself as a 
way to achieve comparability of 
credit between colleges operating on 
different plans is to abandon the 
semester hour, trimester hour, or 
quarter hour in favor of what might 
be called the “week hour,” that is to 
say, one hour of instruction per week, 
and use the week hour as the basis 
for expressing credits. 

One may object that the trimester 
plan is a wartime measure, like 
rationing and conscription, and that 
the present confusion is likely to be 
only temporary. While positive denial 
of this view would be unwise, there 
are many indications that the tri- 
mester plan, or a modification of it, 
may persist in American higher educa- 
tion. It appears to be in line with 
the constantly growing recognition of 
the need for reducing the period of 
economic dependence of youth, and 
as such may well become a permanent 
and accepted part of our educational 
system. Moreover, the problem would 
not solve itself if the trimester plan 
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were universally abandoned. There 

would still remain a number of institu- 

tions operating on the quarter plan. 

The need for definition of terms 

cannot be dismissed. 

Even the best of definitions, how- 
ever, fails to show exactly what the 
situation may be at individual institu- 
tions. The proposed numerical sys- 
tem that follows is suggested for use 
in supplement to the terms previously 
defined. 

The system is based upon the use 
of three figures separated by dashes, 
indicating respectively: 

1. The number of weeks of the regular 
academic session during which there is 
relative continuity and similarity of 
offerings, credits, instruction, and stu- 
dent body. 

2. The number of ¢erms or periods of 
study into which the regular academic 
session is divided. 

3. The number of weeks of summer school 
separate and apart from the work of 
the regular academic session. 


Let us examine this system in detail 
and see how it operates. Take, first, 
the case of a traditional liberal-arts 
college. Classes begin in September 
and run on into June for a total of 36 
weeks. A 5-weeks summer school 
is offered, but the work is not entirely 
comparable to that given in the fall 
and spring terms, and few of the 
regular students enroll for the summer 
session. The calendar of this institu- 
tion would be shown by the numbers 
36-2-5, and one would say that the 
institution operates on the “thirty- 
six, two, five plan.” 

Here, however, is a college that, for 
reasons of acceleration, has gone on a 
new schedule involving three terms of 
16 weeks each. The summer vaca- 
tion has been pared down to a month, 
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and while there is a 16-weeks summer 
term, the work is on a par with that 
done in the fall and spring in difficulty, 
credit, and continuity of offerings, 
Such a college would be said to 
operate on a 48-3-0 plan; the 
numerical designation would clearly 
show that the summer term was 
considered equivalent to either of 
the two preceding terms, and that 
none of the summer-session offerings 
was to be considered apart from the 
work of the regular session. 

Finally, let us try the system in the 
case of a college operating on the 
quarter plan. Here the regular work 
of the college goes on continuously for 
48 weeks of the year. There are four 
terms of equal scholastic weight, each 
term being 12 weeks in length. There 
is no significant difference between 
the work of the summer session and 
the preceding terms. Furthermore, 
the identity of the student body 
remains relatively constant for all 
four terms. Such an institution would 
be said to operate on the “forty- 
eight, four, zero plan.” 

Let us now depart somewhat from 
the simpier cases and choose one 
having certain individual peculiarities. 
Suppose that a college operating on 
the 48-4-o0 plan decides to start a 
three-weeks summer course in pup- 
petry and modeling, this course to be 
held in addition to the regular summer 
term. We should then designate the 
plan by the numbers 48-—4-3. 

Suppose, again, that an institution 
offers an accelerated program of three 
equal terms, but that during the 
summer a short 6-weeks course is 
offered as well as the regular 16-weeks 
summer session, the shorter course 
being separate from the regular session 

[Continued on page 270] 
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.The- Reporter: 





Tue Ohio Division of the American 
Association of University Women 
held a Workshop, March 7-8, at which 
sessions were devoted to the arts, 
the economic and legal status of 
women, education, international rela- 
tions, and social studies. 


Avr rs summer session commencing 
July 7, Bard College will offer five 
workshops, on Modern Russia, Varie- 
ties of Literary Experience, Natural 
History, Painting, and Chamber 
Music—Music Composition. Enroll- 
ment in each workshop will be limited 
to twenty. 


Courses in public relations for 
libraries and in school library service 
will be offered by the School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, during the summer ses- 
sion which begins June 23. 


Revivine its project in civic educa- 
tion inaugurated in 1935, but dis- 
continued in 1943 because of the 
war, Colgate University will send ten 
of its top-ranking students in political 
science to Washington for a semester 
of study, starting in September. The 
principal subjects of study will be 
political parties, Congress and the 
legislative process, and public admin- 
istration. 


Tae private library of Channing 
Pollock, consisting of more than three 
thousand volumes, has been presented 
to Northeastern University by his 


daughter, Helen Channing Pollock. 
The gift, which includes volumes on 
philosophy, science, history, politics, 
art, and other subjects, will form the 
basis of a permanent memorial to 
Mr. Pollock. The library will be kept 
up to date by an income from a fund 
which has been established by friends 
of Mr. Pollock. 


A stupy of marks made by Stan- 
ford university students during the 
autumn quarter, conducted by William 
S. Spurr of the Graduate School of 
Business, showed that married vet- 
erans are doing better work than 
unmarried ones, and that fewer 
of them have scholastic difficulties. 
About one out of every five Stanford 
students is married. 


Tue 1947 convention of the Associa- 
tion of College Unions was held at 
the University of Illinois April to 
to 12. Among the topics discussed 
were the changing functions of col- 
lege unions, how to build a good 
union-operating organization, plan- 
ning a union building in 1947, food 
service in the union, new challenges 
in recreation programming, and the 
value of the union to the student 
workers. 


For the first time in thirty years, the 
president of Harvard University will 
teach a course next fall. President 
Conant is taking this step to lend his 
help to the development of Harvard’s 
new program of general education. 
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With the help of Fletcher Watson, an 
assistant professor, Mr. Conant will 
teach a course in The Growth of the 
Experimental Sciences, which is in- 
tended to give non-scientists a back- 
ground in the strategy and tactics of 
science. 


"Tuety-one institutions in 15 states 
have reported that 36 credit courses 
in safety education are to be given 
this summer, according to a report of 
the National Higher Education Safety 
Committee. This record is poorer 
than that of 1946 when 35 institutions 
in 20 states reported 44 credit courses, 
and far below the last pre-war year, 
1941, during which 82 institutions in 
33 states offered safety courses. 


A ren-weexs summer session will be 
held from June 23 to August 29 at 
the University of Southern California 
Graduate School of Library Science. 
Students can complete the course in 
three successive summers. Registra- 
tion will begin on June 16. 


A vacation school in geography to 
be held at Stanstead College (Que- 
bec), June 30 to August 11, is being 
sponsored by McGill University. It 
is designed to provide courses of pro- 
fessional value to teachers, business 
executives, and government employ- 
ees. Some of the courses will be open 
only to students possessing university 
credits in geography. 


A NEW department devoted exclu- 
sively to investigative medicine has 
been instituted in the Northwestern 
University Medical School. Special- 
ists in the fields of biochemistry, 
physiology, bacteriology, and pathol- 
ogy will devote their full time to 
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research in the causative factors of 
little-understood metabolic diseases, 
and to their prevention and cure. 
A function of the department will be 
to provide consultation service for 
clinical staffs of hospitals affiliated 
with the Medical School concerning 
certain types of biochemical and 
physiological conditions. The depart- 
ment will also serve in the field of 
graduate teaching of medical students, 


Unusvat study opportunities for 
one hundred high-school science teach- 
ers in 17 northeastern states under six- 
weeks all-expense General Electric 
Science Fellowships will be provided 
this summer by Union College and 
Case School of Applied Science. This 
fellowship program has been carried 
on for two summers at Union and will 
be inaugurated this year at Case, 
Each college will accommodate 50 
fellows, equally divided in the fields 
of chemistry and physics. Special 
courses, designed to bring the fel- 
lows information concerning latest 
advances in chemistry and physics, 
will be conducted by the college 
faculties in co-operation with scien- 
tific staffs of the General Electric 
Company. Formal announcements 
and applications have been mailed 
to secondary schools and _ science 
teachers in the 17 states. 


Wir its permanent research sta- 
tion in Chaco Canyon open for the 
first time since before the war, the 
University of New Mexico is pre- 
paring for its seventeenth annual field 
sessions in anthropology, to be held 
in two sections, June 16 to July 26, 
and August 3 to August 30. The 
undergraduate courses will be limited 
to an enrollment of sixty, with the 
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base of operations at the Chaco 
Canyon station. The advanced courses 
will have an enrollment of about 
twenty and will probably do field 
work in Chihuahua, Mexico. Both 
men and women students are admitted. 


Fottowie his discovery of thirty- 
seven heretofore unknown Mayan 
temples in lower Mexico late in 1946, 
Giles Greville Healey is now con- 
ducting a party of Carnegie Institu- 
tion experts to the location. Prelim- 
inary photographs of these ruins lead 
archaeologists to believe that this 
may be one of the most important 
Mayan discoveries of the century. 
The expedition, acting in conjunction 
with the Mexican Government, is now 
en route to the remote location. The 
entire expedition is being financed by 
United Fruit Company. 


Wr the opening of the fall term, 
tuition fees at Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges will be increased from 
$225 to$2soaterm. The graduation 
fee also is being increased to $15, and 
the infirmary fee to $13, a term. 
Offsetting the increase in the infirmary 
fee is the provision of disability 
insurance with benefits up to $500 for 
each disability. Beginning with the 
fall term, each student will receive 
the new insurance protection in addi- 
tion to infirmary care, regular nursing 
service at the infirmary, ordinary 
medicines, and the services of the 
college physician. 


Aw oprtionat five-year course for 
pharmacy students has been estab- 
lished by Western Reserve University 
as an alternative to the four-year 
course. The purpose of the new 
plan is not only to permit the stu- 
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dents to lighten their load of studies 
but also to give them more time to 
take elective courses and to par- 
ticipate in extra-curricular activities. 


A sconrerence on eighteenth- 
century literature, art, and music was 
held at Smith College, January 17-18, 
in honor of David Nichol Smith, 
William Allan Neilson Research Pro- 
fessor of English, formerly Merton 
Professor of English at Oxford Uni- 
versity. In addition to the members 
of the Smith College faculty, 50 
scholars from New England and New 
York City were in attendance as 
guests of the College. 


Tae graduating classes of Stanford 
University for the next few years will 
consist largely of veterans trained in 
the social sciences, engineering, and 
business and law, according to a 
recent study of educational interests 
made at the University. Of the 4,140 
veterans at Stanford in the autumn 
quarter, 597 were enrolled in the 
School of Social Sciences, 478 in the 
School of Engineering, 431 in the 
Graduate School of Business, and 
405 in the Law School. The Schools 
of Education, Physical Sciences, 
Humanities, Medicine, and Biological 
Sciences were chosen by the remaining 
2,229 veterans. 


P 1 LampBA THETA, national associa- 
tion for women in education, is 
again announcing two awards of $400 
each for significant research studies 
on professional problems and con- 
tributions of women. A study granted 
an award does not become the prop- 
erty of Pi Lambda Theta, nor does 
Pi Lambda Theta in any way restrict 
the subsequent publication of a study 
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for which an award is granted, except 
that it reserves the privilege of 
inserting an introductory statement. 
A study may be submitted by any 
individual, whether or not engaged 
at present in educational work, or by 
any chapter or group of members of 
Pi Lambda Theta. Three copies of 
the final report of the completed 
research study must be submitted 
to the Committee on Studies and 
Awards by July 1, 1947. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the chairman 
of the Committee on Studies and 
Awards, Bess Goodykoontz, United 
States Office of Education. 


Two hundred faculty members and 
women students of colleges in Ohio 
and near-by states participated with 
Cleveland advertising women in an 
Advertising-College Conference at 
Flora Stone Mather College of West- 
ern Reserve University, March 12 
and 22. Its purpose was to help col- 
lege educators determine how best to 
equip students for advertising careers. 
Nationally known leaders in adver- 
tising spoke, and gave personal con- 
sultations to students interested in 
advertising as a career. The confer- 
ence was sponsored by Mather College 
and the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Cleveland. It was the first of a pro- 
posed annual series on professions 
open to women to be sponsored by 


Mather College. 


A. scomprenENsIvE study of the 
much discussed question whether vet- 
erans make better college students 
than non-veterans has been jointly 
initiated by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching and 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. It will attempt to determine 
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not only whether veterans in general 
are better students than non-veterans 
but also the extent to which various 
factors, such as greater age, military 
training, marriage, federal subsidy, 
and so on, affect the quality of their 
work. The College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board will conduct the study 
for the Foundation. Henry Chauncey, 
director of the Board, and Harold 
Gulliksen, director of research for the 
Board and professor of psychology at 
Princeton University, will supervise 
the study, which will be under the 
immediate direction of Norman Fred- 
eriksen, a staff member of the Board. 
Approximately a dozen colleges and 
universities of different types through- 
out the country will be invited to 
participate in the project. 


Tew graduate fellowships, providing 
$100 a month, have been announced 
by the Department of Government 
Management of the University of 
Denver. These fellowships are open to 
either men or women. The program 
lasts twelve months, the first nine of 
which are to be spent at the Uni- 
versity of Denver Government Man- 
agement Center. The curriculum 
includes the following subjects: ad- 
ministrative law, citizens’ groups, 
governmental accounting, govern- 
mental planning, personnel admin- 
istration, public education, public 
finance, public reporting, public opin- 
ion, public works, public welfare, 
research methods, state and _ local 
governments, and statistics. At the 
end of nine months the student 1s 
assigned to a field project requiring 
the appraisal of a unit of government. 
Results of the survey are formu- 
lated in a report which constitutes 
the thesis requirement of this course, 
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the completion of which leads to the 
degree of Master of Science in 
Government. 

The program will begin September 
15, 1947. The applicant for a fellow- 
ship must have a Bachelor of Arts 
degree with a major in_ political 
science or business administration, and 
preferably, undergraduate courses in 
economics, public administration, 
accounting, and statistics. Applica- 
tion must be made before May 1. 


Ewcutsu-LancuaceE instruction and 
orientation in the life and customs of 
the United States were provided in 
1946 for approximately 364 foreign 
students and trainees through the 
Orientation Unit of the Division of 
International Exchange of Persons of 
the State Department. The Washing- 
ton Orientation Center is in year- 
round operation at Wilson Teachers 
College. During summer months, 
special orientation courses for foreign 
students have been conducted through 
State Department grants at Bucknell 
University, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Mills College, and Wellesley 
College. Similar activities have been 
conducted by a number of other insti- 
tutions without aid from the State 
Department. 


By concurrent action of the three 
divisions of the American Philosoph- 
ical Association, a Committee on 
Information Service: Vacancies and 
Available Personnel has been organ- 
ized. This committee will continue, 
on a national basis, the work carried 
on for several years by the Informa- 
tion Service sponsored by the com- 
mittee on Philosophy in Higher 
Education of the Western Division 
of the Association. The Committee 
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is now gathering information which 
will make it possible to refer qualified 
persons to institutions in which there 
are vacancies. It will not make 
recommendations or supply creden- 
tials but will limit its work to giving 
appointment officers the names of 
persons who appear to have at least 
the minimum qualifications for the 
vacancy and who, it may be concluded 
from the registration data, would be 
interested in the position offered. 
The Committee’s information will be 
considered strictly confidential except 
for the express purposes for which a 
person or school has filed it. The 
services of the Committee are ren- 
dered free of charge to schools and to 
individuals, whether they are mem- 
bers of the Association or not. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the’ 
Chairman of the Committee, Lewis 
White Beck, University of Delaware. 


Is irs Centennial Fund Campaign 
to be held April 28 to May 11, the 
University of Buffalo has set itself 
a goal of $3,000,000. The objectives 
of the campaign are to collect 
$1,000,000 for the improvement and 
extension of the clinical teaching 
service and the research activities 
of the School of Medicine; $1,000,000 
for strengthening the general financial 
structure of the University to meet 
increasing costs of operations, for 
strengthening the staff and enlarging 
the research activities of the Schools 
of Law, Pharmacy, Business, Admin- 
istration, and the College of Arts and 
Sciences, and for aiding the continued 
growth of the Schools of Nursing, 
Education, Social Work, the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, and 
Millard Fillmore College; $500,000 
for the development of the new 
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School of Engineering and the com- 
pletion of the Engineering Building; 
and $500,000 for a building fund for 
the Schools of Medicine and Den- 
tistry, to supplement the gift of Mrs. 
Jessica Anthony Sherman and the 
bequest of her husband, the late 
Dr. DeWitt Halsey Sherman. 


Tue Amherst College faculty has 
approved a new experimental cur- 
riculum which is the result of six years’ 
research and planning. The new plan 
will be launched next fall. Freshmen 
will be required to take three two-year 
sequence courses: English and the 
humanities, history and the social 
sciences, and mathematics and the 
natural sciences. These three divisions 
will form the basis of the new cur- 
riculum, avoiding complications of 
diverse departments, a multitude of 
separate courses, and any attempt at 
specific vocational training. Every 
student will be required to do suffi- 
cient work in each of the three fields 
to share a common interest with all of 
his fellow students, and to have a 
broad basic knowledge from which to 
select a specific field for specialization 
during his last two years. Special 
emphasis during the first two years 
will be placed on the “reinforcement 
of certain skills, particularly in lan- 
guages and mathematics.” The single 
elective allowed a student in his 
freshman year will in nearly all cases 
be a language course. 

The laboratory approach will be 
applied to courses in history, the 
social sciences, language, and liter- 
ature. Lectures and discussions will 
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be combined with seminar periods for 
small groups. An especially signif- 
icant innovation of the new curriculum 
will be the combining of mathematics 
and the physical sciences into a single 
course, mathematics being used for 
the solution of scientific problems, and 
science used to illustrate the applica- 
tions of mathematics. 


The American Academy in Rome has 
announced the resumption of the 
summer session of the School of Clas- 
sical Studies under the direction of 
Henry T. Rowell. Beginning during 
the first ten days in July the course 
will last six weeks depending upon 
shipping schedules. The course will 
be given in Roman civilization from 
the earliest times to the reign of 
Constantine, based on the study at 
first hand of existing monuments in 
and about Rome. Arrangements have 
been made to visit Horace’s Sabine 
farm, Tivoli, Ostia, and other points 
of historical and archaeological inter- 
est. Museums are now functioning 
and the many new archaeological dis- 
coveries made during the war years 
are open to inspection and will be 
included in the course. Accommoda- 
tions and board will be furnished in 
Academy buildings at a nominal 
charge. Total basic expenses including 
tuition, accommodations, board and 
transportation to and from Italy may 
be estimated at $725. A _ limited 
amount of scholarship assistance is 
available. Requests for details should 
be addressed to Miss Mary T. 
Williams, executive secretary, 101 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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A Good Servant but a Bad Master 


HERE is practically unan- 

imous agreement that a stu- 

dent’s college course should 
represent a meaningful pattern rather 
than be a hit-or-miss collection of 
courses in separate fields. There is 
wide agreement also that this pattern 
should not be the same for all stu- 
dents; the St. John’s College adher- 
ents are a small minority. The amount 
of freedom permitted the student 
varies a good deal, but nearly every- 
where there are requirements of “‘con- 
centration” and “distribution.” 

It is with the concentration require- 
ment that this editorial is concerned. 
Certainly such a _ requirement is 
justified. The college should demand 
of the student a considerable degree 
of mastery of a particular field. The 
trouble with the requirement as it 
operates in many institutions is that 
“field’”’ is synonymous with “depart- 
ment.” We have too readily assumed 
that the only alternative to depart- 
mental specialization is aimless scat- 
tering of the student’s efforts, or at 
best a superficial acquaintance with 
a number of fields more or less closely 
related. This assumption is fallacious. 
There is no good reason to believe 
that the pre-established organizations 
of knowledge represented by existing 
departments are the only appropriate 
fields for undergraduate, or graduate, 
specialization. On the contrary, it 
seems clear that, for many students, 
specializations centering around voca- 
tional objectives, and cutting freely 
across departmental lines are more 


effective, not only for specialized 
training, but also for general education. 

Take the case of a girl who comes to 
college with the objective of becoming 
a writer of fiction. The conventional 
plan for her college program would 
call for a major of, say, 30 semester- 
hours in English beyond freshman 
composition. She needs not only skill 
in writing but the widest possible 
acquaintance with American life and 
the deepest possible insight into the 
springs and motives of human be- 
havior. A study of literary master- 
pieces is one indispensable means of 
acquiring these, but by no means the 
only one. This student should have a 
carefully planned curriculum includ- 
ing work in biology, anthropology, 
history, sociology, economics, and 
psychology, as well as English and 
foreign literature. Such a curriculum 
probably would not include enough 
hours in English to satisfy the usual 
requirement for a major. But who 
will deny that it is more likely to 
develop the student into a good writer 
of fiction than a curriculum which 
requires her to pile up 30 semester- 
hours of English, irrespective of 
whether this leaves room for substan- 
tial training in other areas closely 
related to her vocational objective? 
More important, who can doubt that, 
whether or not this student does 
become a fiction writer, such a cur- 
riculum will do at least as much as 
the other to make her an intelligent, 
effective member of society? 

Let us by all means maintain high 

[Continued on page 280) 
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A Book for Freshmen 


PreracE To Criticat Reapinc, dy 
Richard D. Altick. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1946. xx+ 322 pp. 
$1.60. 

Preface to Critical Reading continues 
the series of recent attempts to help the 
student extract the complete meaning 
from the printed page. As such, its sub- 
ject is of the greatest importance in 
building a democratic society with, in the 
words of the author, “a fair number of 
citizens who will use their dispassionate 
intelligence in weighing and acting upon 
the appeals which are directed at them 
from every source of social and political 
pressure” (page vii). This aim in no way 
distracts from the traditional objectives 
of the freshman English course—to 
develop in the student the ability to write 
clear, informative prose and to give him 
a basis for an appreciation of literature. 
On the contrary, meaningful reading, 
whether of the daily newspaper or of 
Hamlet, is the foundation both for the 
enjoyment of literature and for the 
adequate and forceful expression of ideas. 

Mr. Altick is clearly indebted to 
Tenney and Wardle’s 4 Primer for 
Readers, but his book has certain advan- 
tages for freshman classes. It assumes 
less understanding on the part of the 
student, proceeds somewhat more grad- 
ually toward his enlightenment, and 
provides a richer source of exercise 
material. It furthermore avoids the 
perverse and artificial “method of read- 
ing sentences” integral to the earlier 
book. At the risk of apparent contradic- 
tion, let me add that at times, it seems to 
me, the book suffers from “talking down”’ 
to the student, a quality subtly different 
from writing on the student’s level. 
Another defect can hardly be avoided in 
textbooks of this nature—the rapidity 
with which illustrative material and exer- 
cises become dated. This, however, does 
not impair the main text of the work 
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which the teacher can supplement with 
up-to-the-minute material as the occasion 
demands. 

Whether the book is used as a textbook 
or not, the responsible teacher needs it 
among his own teaching aids. Partic- 
ularly helpful are the chapter ‘On 
Reading Newspapers,” the section on the 
paragraph, and the discerning discussion 
of allusions. Noteworthy emphasis is 
placed on the fact that in any given piece 
of writing lie clues to the personality and 
purpose of the author which are essential 
to critical evaluation. The chief merit of 
the book, however, is its dynamic 
approach. The exercises are calculated to 
stimulate free and lively discussion by 
the students on subjects of intrinsic 
interest to them. Thus they develop their 
critical faculties in the only possible 
way—by constant use. 

MarGaret LECLAIR 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


A Superior Book 


Pusiic RELatTions: A PROGRAM FOR 
CoLLEGEs AND UniversitiEs, by W. 
Emerson Reck. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. xiv+286 pp. 
$3.00. 

This volume should be owned and 
read by every college president. It is a 
ee of our public-relations prob- 
ems by a wise, experienced, and down- 
to-earth practician. 

The material is both balanced and 
comprehensive. Sins of omission and of 
commission in the theory and the practice 
of college public relations are described, 
and various types of constructive action 
are suggested to avoid the mistakes 
commonly made. An analysis of the 
chapter headings will expand the vision, 
and quiet contemplation of the contents 
will enrich the understanding, of the 
problems and opportunities. The follow- 
ing chapter headings indicate the scope 
of the work: Principles, Major Steps, 
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The Director, The President and His 
Public Relations Job, Organization and 
Integration, and Essentials in Planning. 
Analysis of specific group relationships 
constitutes the balance of the material. 
The topics in the various chapters have 
been so arranged that they constitute a 
good check list for a worker in this field 
of human relations. The illustrations are 
stimulating; they are not merely a list of 
traditional methods and procedures. The 
style is clear, direct, and precise. 

Four minor weaknesses are present. 
Excessive balance can become a fault. 
Emphasis should be as definite as other 
characteristics in a presentation. In the 
author’s presentation, the place of the 
president has not been made paramount, 
and faculty participation is given more 
significance than that of many of the 
other groups. The work of political scien- 
tists is neglected, and it is not made 
sufficiently clear that the work of public 
relations is complex, subtle, and baffling, 
even to trained and experienced workers. 
The style may have made it appear all 
too simple. The title of this superior 
book is entirely too broad and inclusive. 
It is not a general analysis of public 
relations, but it is a presentation of a 
highly specialized field of public relations 
and, as such, should have been given a 
more specialized title. However, this 
balanced, comprehensive presentation of 

ublic relations for institutions of higher 
lcuien should be studied carefully and 
frequently both by administrators and by 
faculties of our colleges. It is to be hoped 
that this book will be one of a series on 
public relations of American institutions. 
Cuares H. Tirus 
University of California at 
Los Angeles 


Opinions of Teachers and Students 


Opinion on GaIns FoR AMERICAN Epuca- 
TION FROM WARTIME ARMED SERVICES 
Trarninc, by M. M. Chambers. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1946. viit+78 pp. (Paper 
covers) $ .S0. 

There has been much conjecture con- 
cerning the methods used and the results 
obtained in the Armed Forces educational 
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program. There is lack of agreement 
regarding the permanent influence these 
programs will have, or should have, on 
the entire educational system. This book 
is an attempt to state as clearly as 
possible the opinions held by those most 
closely associated with the program. 

The opinions of two thousand veterans 
and three hundred fifty educators who 
were associated with the program were 
studied. Questions which the veteran 
students and educators were asked related 
to sorting soldiers and students, char- 
acteristics of wartime Armed Forces 
training, and what war-veteran students 
think about wartime training and peace- 
time civilian education. Also included 
in the publication is an annotated bib- 
liography of pertinent reference material. 

The consensus among educators was 
that colleges and school systems should 
provide a more adequate testing program 
with one testing expert for approxi- 
mately one thousand students. The 
opinion was expressed that many stu- 
dents in service received valuable training 
which would otherwise have been denied 
them. The educators believed that civil- 
ian institutions should be provided with 
better means of determining policies of 
student admission and a more adequate 
guidance program. 

The educators were asked questions 
concerning characteristics of wartime 
Armed Forces training programs. In 
general, these educators felt that there 
should be more frequent achievement 
tests, more use of visual aids, smaller 
classes and more individual work, and 
more learning by performance, but that, 
in general, classroom discipline was very 
satisfactory. 

The two thousand veterans, represent- 
ing all sections of the United States, 
expressed themselves very definitely 
regarding many questions asked them. 
Eighty-five per cent of these respondents 
were between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-seven, 60 per cent of them had 
completed less than two years of college, 
and the medium length of service was 
approximately two years. The medium 
length of time spent in educational 
training programs was eighteen weeks. 
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In general, these veteran students felt 
that they had been required to master a 
great deal of material in a short time, and 
that the course was rigorous, but that 
civilian schools should make their courses 
about the same as they are now. They re- 
ported that while in training they had fre- 
quent examinations and were told of their 
standing after each examination, but, 
again, they believed that civilian schools 
are now giving examinations about as 
they should. They felt that the text- 
books used were clearly written and well 
illustrated. 
This book should be very helpful to 
those who anticipate modification of 
resent educational procedure in the 
ight of wartime educational experience. 
Rona.p B. THompson 
Ohio State University 


A Reference Book in Educational 
Measurement 


ForecasTING COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT: 
A Survey oF ApTiruDE TESTS FOR 
HicHEer Epvucation, by Albert B. 
Crawford and Paul 8. Burnham. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. 
xxi+29I pp. $3.75. 
The authors state in the preface of this 

volume that it is Part I in a series of 
studies which they have in progress, and 
they have designated it “General Con- 
siderations in the Measurement of Aca- 
demic Promise.” 

The study has been made, in part, at 
least, for those whose knowledge in the 
field of testing is limited. An intro- 
ductory chapter on definitions will be 
helpful to counselors in need of informa- 
tion about unfamiliar terminology. This 
is followed by chapters on The Measure- 
ment of Educational Performance and 
Basic Statistical Principles, Differential 
Aptitude and General Intelligence Tests, 
Achievement Testing, a Sample Aptitude 
Battery, Unitary Traits and Primary 
Abilities, and Test Construction and the 
Measurement of “Idiosyncrasies.” 

Much useful material has been brought 
together in this study. There is general 
i emaden concerning studies that have 
been carried on in the field of testing and 
much illuminating detail about certain 
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aspects of the problems involved. This 
material and the excellent bibliography 
that is included offer the reader a aa. 
lenge to investigate for himself in more 
detail the real significance of studies that 
are being carried on. In recognizing the 
need for more widespread understanding 
of tests and their uses, and in assembling 
so much pertinent data on the subject, 
the authors have performed a service. It 
is not to be expected that there will be 
complete agreement of opinion in a field 
that offers so many possibilities for 
variance in thinking. 

In an initial reading of the book, it 
would appear that a factor which has 
significant bearing on the problem of 
educational measurement does not receive 
full consideration. While the efficiency 
of tests in predicting success or failure in 
college receives careful attention, not 
enough is said about the differences that 
exist between institutions in educational 
aims and methods of approach to subject- 
matter, and the effect of these differences 
on test construction. This subject may 
receive fuller treatment in the studies 
that are in progress. 

VaLerRIE C. WICKHEM 
University of Chicago 


Based on Many Years Experience 


CRITERIA OF EFFECTIVE TEACHING IN 
Basic FrRENcH Courses AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF Wisconsin, by Frederic D. 
Cheydleur, with the assistance of Ethel A. 
Schenck. Madison, Wisconsin: Bureau 
of Guidance and Records, University 
of Wisconsin, 1945. 61 pp. (Paper 
covers). 

A scientific method of judging teaching 
performance objectively is highly desir- 
able not only in fairness to teachers, 
whose most efficient teaching often passes 
unnoticed by their supervisors, but also 
as a means of encouraging teachers to do 
better work in the knowledge that 
superior results will be recognized by 
administrators. The study in question, a 
result of twenty-seven years of teaching 
and testing in the French Department at 
the University of Wisconsin, offers such 
a method, which may be applied to any 
subject-matter field, as well as two inter- 
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esting sets of by-products: a classification 
into groups of college failures, and a list 
of conclusions concerning various factors 
in the teaching of foreign languages.! The 
author has tried to make the study of 
value to those interested from the point 
of view of subject-matter and at the 
same time to show the statistical validity 
of the method to experts in educational 
statistics. 

Convinced that teachers are rated too 
often by the subjective judgment of their 
superiors rather than by the achievement 
of their students, Mr. Cheydleur has 
developed in this study a method of 
measuring teaching efficiency in terms of 
the mastery of the subject-matter which 
is being taught. This method of objec- 
tive rating of teaching effectiveness he 
finds clearer and much more reliable and 
convincing than the usual subjective 
ratings of departmental heads and other 
administrative officers. He recognizes, 
however, that other factors should enter 
into the judgment of successful teachin 
and that the spiritual and intellectua 
contributions of an instructor cannot be 
measured with a yardstick. 

Mr. Cheydleur’s objective rating of 
instructors is made from the results of a 
series of either departmental or standard 
tests. The final objective judgment is 
based on three criteria: first, the number 
of times the mean of the final examination 
of the instructor’s class falls above or 
below the average for the group; second, 
the number of times the difference between 
the sigma of the class marks and the 
sigma of the examination marks is less 
than the difference of the sigma for the 
group; third, the number of times the 
instructor’s correlations, r’s, between his 
class marks and the examination marks 
exceed similar correlations for the group. 
From these data a percentage is calcu- 
lated which is used to rate the instructor 
in relation to his fellow instructors. 
Because this method of computing teach- 
ing efficiency makes no provision for 
differentiating between the teacher who 
topped the mean by 6 to Io points and 

1See also, Frederic D. Cheydleur, “Ladging 
Teachers,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXI 
(November, 1945), pp. 161-92, a much shorter ver- 
sion of this study. 
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the teacher who just barely obtained a 
plus ranking, and the same at the other 
extreme, a new efficiency scale was made: 
the average algebraic sum of each 
teacher’s deviation from the mean was 
obtained and used for the basis of 
ranking. With this method, a more 
accurate measurement was achieved and 
very few duplicate ranks were necessary. 
These two methods of ranking, when used 
with records of seventy-six teachers, 
yielded a correlation of .9359. 

Of interest to college educators is the 
classification of students who fail in 
college, namely, the group of students 
intellectually unfit to undertake and 
complete a four years’ college course; the 
group of loafers, floaters, drifters, and 
aimless Bohemians; the group who are 
obliged to earn all or part of their way 
through college; the vocationally malad- 
justed; the unsatisfactory students who 
were victims of poor instruction in both 
school and college. 

Of especial interest to modern-language 
teachers are the following conclusions: 
instructors doing no graduate work are 
more effective than those doing graduate 
work while instructing; professors are more 
effective teachers than non-professors; 
American teachers are, as a rule, more 
effective than natives as language teachers; 
teaching efficiency is progressively better 
as classes diminish in size; grade-point 
average in all subjects and the sectioning 
of students into upper and lower classes 
are more important determinant factors 
in final marks than teaching efficiency or 
size of classes; strong teachers show high 
efficiency both in departmental examina- 
tions and in highly standardized foreign- 
language tests, while weak instructors, as 
a rule, make a poor showing in both. 

WALTER MEIDEN 
Ohio State University 


Prelude to a Much-needed Study 


Susyecr Heapinos: THE History AND 
THEORY OF THE ALPHABETICAL SuB- 
ject Approacu TO Books, dy Julia 
Pettee. New York: H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1946. I91 pp. $2.75. 

The card catalogue, designed to index 
the contents of our ever increasing 
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libraries, has become so large and so 
complicated that it verges on uselessness. 
Recognition of this fact has resulted in a 
number of studies of the catalogue. 
Miss Pettee, in the first full-length 
work on the subject catalogue, presents 
an analysis of subject headings considered 
as elements in the classification of knowl- 
edge. In the first part of her book, she 
describes the historical development of 
the dictionary catalogue. In the second 
and more important part, she analyzes 
the nature of subject headings, indicates 
problems involved in the use of present 
catalogues, suggests solutions for large 
university and research libraries, and 
predicts possible developments in the field. 

Discussion of cataloguing problems of 
large university and research libraries is 
centered around the difficulties for the 
user, glaringly apparent in the presence 
of drawer after drawer of cards devoted 
to major subject fields. The cataloguer 
is advised to analyze these fields logically, 
organizing material systematically and 
avoiding duplication. The suggested 
analyses are thorough, orderly, and 
complete, though one may question 
certain premises implied in them. For 
example, there is constant implication 
that a subject heading is useful only 
when several entries appear under it. 
Similarly, in recommending a “catchall 
place for material which will not go 
under other headings” (page 134), Miss 
Pettee’s approach is based on the idea 
that the cataloguer must find a heading 
under which the book will “go” rather 
that one under which the reader will look. 

Such weaknesses are almost inevitable 
when subject headings are considered as 
elements in a classification of knowledge 
rather than as guides to a collection of 
books. In attempting to bring con- 
sistent order out of the vast chaos of 
— material in our libraries, cata- 
oguers tend to sacrifice both books 
and patrons to the logical system which 
they have created. 

The value of this study lies in 
the fact that it is a necessary prelude to 
re-examination of the réle of the subject 
catalogue. Its usefulness is limited in 
that it is, in effect, based on a status quo 
philosophy of subject-heading work, but 
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it offers the theoretical and _ historical 
background upon which further studies, 
oriented to the needs of the library 
patron, may build new principles for the 
subject approach to books. 
Patricia B. Knapp 
George Williams College 


Rides No Hobbies 


Economic STABILITY IN THE Post War 
Wortp, Report of the Delegation on 
Economic Depressions (Part I1) of the 
League of Nations. Geneva, Switzer- 
land: League of Nations, 1945. (Dis- 
tributed in the United States by Inter- 
national Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, New York). 319 pp. 
(Paper covers) $2.50. 

The League of Nations has departed 
this earth. Its passing went unheralded 
and unsung, in the manner of the passing 
of the humble and _ undistinguished 
millions. Yet to those who knew of its 
many good works, the incident was in 
fact a momentous tragedy except as there 
is hope, and present evidence, that the 
quiet unassuming efforts of the League to 
build a wider understanding of world 
problems may be continued under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 

The second part of the Report of the 
Delegation on Economic Depressions is 
typical of the excellent work done by 
various League agencies in the fields of 
labor, oman policy, finance, and 
nace Part I of the Delegation’s 

eport dealt with the transition from war 
to a peace economy. The present vol- 
ume, in the words of its subtitle, under- 
takes to outline, “the conditions of 
prosperity after the transition from war 
to peace.” The emphasis is on inter- 
national prosperity, and only those 
aspects of national economies are con- 
sidered which have an important bearing 
on world conditions. The report pro- 
vides a comprehensive appraisal of the 
best thinking and investigation on the 
problem of economic stability. It rides 
no hobbies and makes no pretense of 
being unique or original. Yet it would 
be hard to find a more complete and 
balanced presentation of the problems 
associated with the effort to achieve 
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international prosperity and of the 
methods proposed for solving those 
problems. The volume will add little 
to the knowledge of the expert, but the 
intelligent non-specialist, for whom it is 
written, cannot fail to gain much in 
understanding from a one reading. 

To one reader, at least, the most pro- 
nounced impression derived from the 
report is a renewed awareness of the 
frightening gap between the level of 
international conduct and the level of the 
best thinking on international problems. 
The Delegation can only point out what 
nations ought to do under certain con- 
ditions to promote world prosperity. 
Assuming universal international good 
will—no small assumption—lawmakers 
and administrators would require far 
more knowledge and understanding than 
they commonly exhibit. Particularly is 
this true of the important industrial 
nations whose economic weight is so 
great that any major change in their 
own condition forces a shift in the world 
balance. American dollars available to 
foreign purchasers, for example, declined 
by 67 per cent between 1929 and 1932 
(page 244). Nocountry dependent upon 
the American market could remain pros- 
perous in the face of such a drastic trade 
shrinkage. Our business is now world 
business. The report makes it clear that 
only when there is more adequate under- 
standing of economic problems among the 
great industrial nations, and a more 
competent and flexible administrative 

rocedure to cope with them, will there 
a real hope for world prosperity. 
Rosert D. Patron 
Ohio State University 


College and University 
Calendar Terms 


[Continued from page 266] 


and offered only to public-school 
teachers. In this case, the numbers 
48-3-6 would reflect the fact that 
the 6-weeks summer school is offered 
in supplement to the work of the 
regular summer term. 
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Some institutions might desire a 
more detailed code for reporting their 
calendar. For example, at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, the Teachers 
College operates on the basis of two 
16-weeks semesters followed by a 
2-weeks intersession and two summer 
terms of 5-weeks duration each. 
If it were desired to show all of these 
divisions, the numbers 32—2—(2-5-5) 
could be used, although the writer 
believes that such elaboration of a 
simple numerical system would tend 
to reduce its usefulness. For most 
purposes, the calendar of this par- 
ticular teachers’ college could be 
shown adequately by the numbers 
32-2-12. 

The system outlined in the pre- 
ceding discussion appears to be work- 
able. It has the advantages of showing 
not only the number of weeks during 
which an institution is operated on a 
full-time, full-credit basis, but also 
the number of terms into which the 
work of the year is divided and the 
number of weeks of supplementary 
summer offerings. 


Why College Trustees? 
ELLIS HUNTINGTON DANA 
[Continued from page 262] 


have contributed over $1,400,000 in 
a period of years. This “friends” or 
“associates” plan can be most suc- 
cessful. Usually these persons are 
selected apart from trustees. Such a 
group brings new blood into the organ- 
ization and can stimulate and en- 
courage the trustees. There are many 
persons who are interested in educa- 
tion and who want to be informed. 
In a friends’ or associates’ group, like- 
minded persons can be brought into 
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closer relationship with each other 
and with the college. The friendship 
and support of such persons can 
become important influences in the 
development of a college. 

It works both ways—advantages 
to the college and advantages to the 
friends or associates. Current informa- 
tion about the college, its affairs, and 
progress can be made available. Lec- 
ture privileges, college magazines, and 
research papers, especially for the 
group, can be offered to the associates 
by the college. Other college facilities 
can be placed at their disposal. Mem- 
bership can and should be by invita- 
tion. Appointment should be a great 
honor. College friends and associates 
are primarily for the purpose of 
serving the highest and best interests 
of education through a college. 

Never before in the history of 
privately endowed colleges has there 
been a greater need for the right kind 
and right number of trustees. This is 
one sure way to safeguard survival. 
What privately endowed colleges do 
now about obtaining an adequate 
number of properly qualified trustees, 
and what they do now in educating 
those trustees—other things in organ- 
ization and administration being 
equal—will largely determine what 
these colleges can hope to expect in 
the future. [Vol. XVIII, No. 5] 


A Good Servant but a Bad Master 
[Continued from page 273) 


standards of attainment, and let us in- 
sist on concentration. But let us not 
take our existing departmental organi- 
zation too seriously. Like money, it is 
a good servant, but a bad master. 


R. H. E. 
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The Spirit Needed for 
the Times 
ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
[Continued from page 237] 


animal. Because men are animal, 
because the flesh is weak and life is 
hard, the virtues cannot be con- 
sistently practiced without divine aid. 


HE humanitarian effort, more- 

over, is vitiated by the sense 
of superiority which it implies. It 
becomes another form of self-seeking 
and self-glorification. If you set out 
to do other people good, it is difficult 
to avoid the ultimate conclusion that 
you can do them good because you 
are better than they are. To found 
a durable community we must have 
a deep sense of our own unimportance 
and a deep conviction of the impor- 
tance of others. That sense and that 
conviction cannot be sustained by 


‘any merely mundane considerations. 


They require us to meet our fellow 
men upon a spiritual plane. 

If we want world peace, a world 
community, and a world state that 
will last, we must promote a moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual revolution 
throughout the world. To try to get 
all we can, to breed more barbarians, 
to regard one another as so many 
animals, rational or not, will lead us 
inevitably to the final catastrophe. 
It is very late; perhaps nothing can 
save us. But, if we can take for our 
motto, ‘““Enough—and no more”’; if 
we can gain for ourselves a coherent 
system of ideas concerning the world 
and humanity; if we can mean the 
fatherhood of God when we say the 
brotherhood of man, then we may 
have one more chance. 

[Vol. XVIII, No. s} 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“The Easy Chair,” by Bernard De Voto, 

Harper’s, March, 1947. 

From the discussion of Elizabeth 
Bowen’s Anthony Trollope—a book in the 
form of a radio play in which “with a few 
slight strokes she has sketched a theory 
of fiction that would have the approval 
of ... anyone who has both written 
fiction and reflected on the ferments that 
made him do so”—and a reference to 
Phyllis Bentley’s observation in a book 
on techniques of fiction that there are 
remarkably few treatises on this subject, 
Mr. De Voto gets around by easy stages 
to the professors, with a warning that 
they had better not attempt to swell the 
number. We must not, he believes, let 
English departments begin discussing 
how fiction—or anythin ~ ol written. 
Bluntly and unreservedly, he states that 
when English professors start talking 
about writing, they don’t make sense. 

Any professional expert or veteran is .. . 
a different kind of man from the amateur or 
the duffer or the novice. . . . The metab- 
olism of his mind is different. He has different 
patterns of thought and emotional response. 
. . . All professors understand the bearing of 
this fact on tennis or piano playing and all 
professors outside English departments seem 
to understand its bearing on writing. That is 
what the English professor doesn’t realize. 


The English professor is the victim of 
self-delusion or wishful thinking where 
writing is concerned. Because he * been 
asked to review an occasional book, has 
written a treatise or two, had his stuff 
printed by a kept weekly or an academic 
quarterly, he kids himself that he could, 
if he so desired, become a writer, 
move to New York and crash the gate. I 
have seen a good many academic eyes warm 
with that vision in March, the dreary season 
of the college year. But something in the Id 
always restrains him. 


Scholarly writing and fiction writing 
are quite distinct. The English professor 

does not understand the writer’s skills, 
does not know what a writer’s job consists 
of, still less how the writer goes about 
doing it.” He exposes his ignorance most 
nakedly when he tackles fiction writing. 


Vv 


The English professor is not only a lit- 
erary dilletante but he is also naively 
ignorant of the techniques of editing, 
printing, and publishing magazines. He 
simply cannot be made to understand 
that an editor may assign a writer to one job 
and then pull him off it to work on another 
one, or that a single issue of a magazine must 
not contain twelve pieces about Russia... . 
that a magazine writer has to be just as right 
in three weeks as a research scholar has to be 
in seven years. 


To the professors, “journalism” is a 
term of contempt. Actually, journalism 
narrows down to commanding a reading 
audience outside the “trade union.” 
The professor “addresses himself to the 
intellectual aristocracy . . . the Modern 
Language Association and eventual im- 
mortality in a footnote.” This attitude of 
condescension is motivated by envy; it is 
a defense mechanism against the simple 
truth that the professors are not only lack- 
ing in literary skill but in faith in the sort of 
men they are, the work they do, the skills 
that are truly theirs. So “they find solace 
in the immortal attitudes of amateurs. 
Someone should tell them that a pro can 
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spot an amateur as far as his voice 
carries.” 

Undoubtedly, much—if not all—of 
what Mr. De Voto has said is true, but he 
seems deliberately harsh in the saying of it. 
He writes almost with intent to wound, 
and then proceeds to rub salt in the 
wounds parenthetically, as follows: 

(This article will annoy a number of 
English professors and some of them will 
answer it. Don’t look for their replies in 
Harper’s or any other competently written 
magazine, for they won’t make the grade. 
They will appear in the academic quarterlies.) 


And that is what the English professors 
who appear in the academic quarterlies 
term a “challenge.” 


“The Decision to Use the Atomic Bomb,” 
by Henry L. Stimson, Harper’s, Feb- 
ruary, 1947. 

This is an accurate and detailed ac- 
count of Mr. Stimson’s personal observa- 
tions of the circumstances which led up 
to the use of the atomic bomb and the 
reasons which dictated its use. “To 
me,” writes Mr. Stimson, “they have 
always seemed compelling and clear, and 
I cannot see how any persons vested with 
such responsibilities as mine could have 
taken any other course or given any 
other advice to his chiefs.” 

From the autumn of 1941 until his 
resignation as Secretary in September, 
1945, Mr. Stimson was directly connected 
with all major decisions of policy on the 
development and use of the atomic bomb; 
and from May, 1943, to September, 1945, 
he was directly responsible to the Pres- 
ident for the administration of the entire 
undertaking. His chief advisers were 
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General George C. Marshall, Vannevar 
Bush, James B. Conant, and Major 
General Leslie R. Groves. 

At the time when the momentous 
decision to use the bomb was made, 
Japan commanded forces of over five 
million men and had inflicted three hun- 
dred thousand battle casualties. In order 
to end the war in the shortest possible 
time and to avoid the enormous loss of 
life which threatened, the United States 
was faced with the necessity of forcing 
the Emperor of Japan, held in traditional 
veneration, to command his people to 
cease fighting. The bomb was the instru- 
ment which gave the Emperor a compelling 
reason to accede to our demands. 

Mr. Stimson, who was Chairman of 
the Interim Committee, reproduces mem- 
oranda used in the discussions of that 
Committee, which unanimously adopted 
recommendations, first, that the bomb 
should be used against Japan as soon as 
it was possible; second, that it should be 
used on a dual target—a military installa- 
tion or a war plant—and, third, that it 
should be used without advance warning 
of the nature of the weapon. On this 
last resolution one dissenting vote was 
cast. The proposals that detailed prior 
warning be given the Japanese or that a 
demonstration of the atomic bomb be 
given in an uninhabited area were 
rejected as being unlikely to compel sur- 
render and involving serious risks. At 
the time, only two bombs were ready 
for use. There was the anticlimactic 
possibility that a solemn warning of the 
nature and effects of the bomb might be 
followed by the dropping of a dud. How- 
ever, a carefully timed general warning 
to Japan to surrender was given by the 
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chief representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, China, and Russia, the 
Pottsdam ultimatum of July 26. 

Mr. Stimson makes no attempt to 
gloss over the facts in connection with 
the decision which brought death to over 
a hundred thousand Japanese. “War is 
the face of death. . . . But this delib- 
erate, premeditated destruction was our 
last abhorrent choice.” The bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki brought the 
Japanese war to an end. It put a stop 
to the fire raids, it halted the strangling 
blockade, it removed the hideous threat 
of hostilities between huge land armies. 


War in the twentieth century has grown 
steadily more barbarous, more destructive, 
more debased in all its aspects. Now, with the 
release of atomic energy, man’s ability to 
destroy himself is very nearly complete. The 
bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
ended a war. They also made it wholly clear 
that we must never have another war. This 
is the lesson men and leaders everywhere must 
learn, and I believe that when they learn it 
they will find a way to lasting peace. There 
is no other choice. 
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“What Good Is a College Degree?” by 
Henry M. Wriston, The American 
Magazine, May, 1947. 

In this denouncement of the present 
tendency in America to place an exag- 
gerated emphasis upon academic labels, 
the well-known president of Brown 
University accuses business, government, 
and journalism of collaborating with the 
teaching profession to turn our colleges 
into diploma mills by making a fetish of 
college degrees. America, the land of 
standardization, has gone to such fan- 
tastic lengths in its worship of the 
sheepskin that 


thousands of students now attend college not 
so much to gain an education as to obtain 
degrees which will serve as “passes” to desir- 
able positions and advancement after grad- 
uation. Such a condition is a menace to our 
democratic way of life. 


Nothing is more rewarding than true 
education, but 
the letters after a man’s name are no proof 


that he is truly educated. In the educational 
field the whole business of degrees has become 
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